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What Lady Houston thinks 


As a dog returneth to his vomit, 
So a fool returneth to his folly. 


Prov. 26, 11. 


FTER denouncing the Government up hill 
and down dale, Winston the Wobbler has 
now joined as runner-up to the most 

unpopular Foreign Secretary England has ever 
known. 


of that dead delusion the League of Nations. 


OF NATIONS EVER DONE FOR 
ENGLAND? 


It has brought us every A 
sort of trouble, loss of 
prestige, loss of trade with \ i; 
Italy and loss of work for 
Welsh miners, loss of 
millions of English money 
taken from the taxpayers’ 
pockets, and the only 
solution of the mystery of 
this devastating policy to 
tuin us—one can think of 
is—that Litvinoff must 
have extracted a promise | 
from Mr. Eden that at 


all costs the League must ~# 


be still continued TO 
HELP THE BOLSHE- 
VISTS CARRY ON 
THEIR DEVIL’S WORK 
TO DESTROY THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 
CIVILISATION. 


XUM 


It is rather sad to see a brilliant personality hitching his waggon to a corpse. The corpse 


Mr. Churchill certainly knows what everyone in the country knows—THAT WE ARE 
ALL BORED TO TEARS WITH THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Cannot Mr. Churchill see 
that this attempt to unearth and resuscitate this knave’s paradise is simply for the convenience 
of Mr. Litvinoff ? ?—who was until recently the President of the League and Mr. Eden’s bosom 
friend at Geneva—where they always sat side by side in each other’s laps. 


WHAT HAS THE LEAGUE STOCKS STILL—)by Poy 


YOU SEE THE IDEA- 

STRONGER ARMs,— 
But Legs AS 
YOu were! 
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RED HATE 


By Father Owen Dudley 


Y object in writing this is that you who read 
it may appreciate the reality of what is 
now striking at England’s heart. | 

am not going to spare your feelings, because 
I want to rouse them against a Satanic 
hideousness, the true nature of which you are 
barely aware, or are now only becoming aware, 
owing to the suppression, until recently, of the 
truth of what is happening in Spain, under the 
of Red Hate. 


At a recent Congress, which comprised dele- 
gates from our English Universities, I had to 
speak on social questions of the day. 1 had 
laid an indictment against Bolshevism to the 


effect that the admittance of the Godless 
Soviet State of Russia into the League of 
Nations was no less than a tragedy. What 


contribution to the Christian order of civilisation, 
whose restoration was essential to peace, could the 
arch-enemy of Christianity make ? 


COMMUNISM IN UNIVERSITIES 


They attacked me vigorously for daring to 
suggest that Bolshevism was attacking religion. 
I quoted in reply Karl Marx, Lenin, Stalin 
and the Bolshevik code of law for my 
authorities. |. What amazed me was the fact that 
picked delegates of our English Universities, and 
certainly highly intelligent young men, should 
believe, as undoubtedly they did, in the cause of 
Bolshevistic Communism. The whole temper of 
their contribution was that the salvation of 
humanity lay in the advance of Communism. I 
realised afterwards that what I was coming to 
believe was true—that our English Universities are 
honeycombed with Communistic teachings—that 
our English youth are accepting blindly whatever 
they are told by the propagandists of Hate, who 
nowadays do not hesitate to publish open and 
unscrupulous falsehood. 


I have talked privately with young men and 
women all over England, who do not disguise their 
allegiance to Moscow's cause. | HAVE LAID 
UNASSAILABLE FACTS BEFORE THEM 
—INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE OF THE 
METHODS OF RED TERRORISM IN 
RUSSIA, AND OF RED HIDEOUSNESS IN 
SPAIN. IN MANY CASES THEY WILL 
BARELY LISTEN, LET ALONE ACCEPT. 
THEY INTEND TO STICK TO WHAT THEY 


HAVE BEEN TOLD BY RED PROFESSORS 
AND MASTERS. I don’t think it is altogether 


my imagination, but they talk with what I can 
only describe as a Red glitter in their eyes. They 
have been innoculated with Red Hate. And once 
Red Hate possesses them, they become almost 
impenetrable to reason and truth and facts. 


How many know that at the Congress of the 
Young Communists’ International in Moscow in 
1928, it was reported that England was first among 
the twelve countries in which young children were 
being successfully drilled in all that Bolshevism 
stands for. 


In England at the present moment at least a 
dozen Communist organisations are at work, 
including the ‘‘ Young Communists’ League ’’ for 
boys and girls between fourteen and eighteen ; 
there are also a dozen or so revolutionary journals, 
including the Daily Worker, being sold in London 
and the provinces. Thousands are being given 
regularly wireless talks and instructions from 
Russia in English. Thousands are being duped. 
How completely they are being duped I was able to 
estimate from various industrial crowds | talked 
to out of doors during August and September. 


In Birmingham Bull Ring the Red element was 
particularly strong. I was subjected to a volley 
from the Reds of such astounding assertions as 
to leave me almost gasping: there was no war 
against religion in Spain, no atrocities, and we had 
been stuffed with lies against the saviours of the 
workers and of humanity. I waited until there 
was a lull, and then gave them the facts and what 
to any reasonable body of men would have been 
ample evidence for the truth of what I was 
saving. There only reply was to sneer. 


NUMBERS INCREASING 


OUR ENGLISH REDS ARE SO UTTERLY 
UNDER THE THUMB OF BOLSHEVIK 
AGITATORS AND PROPAGANDISTS 
THAT LITTLE CAN BE DONE WITH 
THEM IN THEIR PRESENT MOOD. THEIR 


NUMBERS ARE INCREASING DAILY, NOT 
ONLY AMONGST THE WORKERS, BUT 


IN EVERY CLASS OF LIFE AND PRO- 
FESSION. 


(Continued on page iii of Cover) 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


HOME AFFAIRS 

The King’s Speech 

The list of Bills in the King’s Speech is so long 
as to rouse scepticism before one reaches the end 
of it. The House of Commons is certain to claim 
time at intervals for the purpose of verifying that 
‘* utmost energy ’’ and “ rapid progress ’’ which 
the same document associates with the Defence 
programme. The Special Areas Act is to be 
renewed, but there is no word of enlarging it. 
Mr. Baldwin dropped a metaphorical tear over 
‘* the little that we have been able to do ”’ in this 
connection, but what Ministers have to answer for 
is the little that they have tried to do. There has 
been little note of purpose in their handling of 
districts like Jarrow, and most people felt that in 
the deputation from there the theatricality of 
‘ marching ’’ was, for once, almost justified. 


* * 
* 
Damaged Goods 


Physical fitness is being kept studiously in the 
foreground of policy, but it could not be gathered 


from Sir Kingsley Wood's speech on Friday that 
the Government are yet beyond the consultation 


609 


stage. He did, however, allude to the need of 
‘moral leadership ’’—which is but too obvious. 
Young men living on the dole who will not even 
accept an invitation to keep themselves fit at the 
public expense have need of being recalled to their 
better selves by means which it should be for a 
National Government to discover and define. And 
no survey can ignore the quarter of a million 
mental defectives who, in these days of falling 
birth-rate, are fertile beyond the average. We are 
carrying a heavy (and growing) load of damaged 
goods in our human stock. 
The Observer. 


* 


Defence and Expense 

If the Sub-Committee on ‘‘ Battleship v. Bomb”’ 
had been able to report that in a future war the 
former would be nullified by the latter, it would 
have simplified the issues of national defence on 
one side and relieved ‘its calculations of a 
tantalising element of misgiving. The battleship 
costs many millions to build, and offers (to bomb, 
shell, or torpedo) a dangerously broad target. 
Could its place be adequately filled by some other 
type of armament that did not carry so many eggs 
in one basket? The Sub-Committee, we may be 
sure, would have been glad to report in that sense. 
But they are convinced that the capital ship cannot 
be replaced as a check on an enemy’s interference 
with our sea-borne supplies. His battleships may 
cut our trade routes at points beyond the range of 
our aircraft. Only battleships of our own can 
provide reasonable defence against raids that 
might be our sentence of starvation. 
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Most Vulnerable 


We must cope with the menace, therefore, by 
investing in capital ships and making them as in- 
vulnerable from the air as our experts can devise. 
And this without attempting to defray the expense 
by economising on other needful weapons. Least 
of all must there be any restraint on our pre- 
parations for air warfare. Defeat at sea might 
strangle us by degrees, but the extremist peril from 
the air would arise on the very outbreak of 
hostilities. In 1914 Great Britain was the least 
exposed of all great nations to immediate and 
effective attack. To-day the position is reversed, 
and she is the most vulnerable. With the range 
commanded by modern aircraft she is exposed in 
her vital parts (as the atlas should convince any- 
one) to that continuous bombing which it would 
be an enemy’s first measure to maintain through 
the opening weeks of war. 


The Peril of Parsimony 


If we could not cope with that first assault by 
defence and counter-attack, there would be small 


prospect of preserving such executive power as 
could continue the struygle. 

The question of expense, then, is completely 
overshadowed by those of efficiency, sufficiency, 
and promptitude. To ask whether we can afford 
the price of making ourselves secure is like asking 
whether a man can afford to save his own life. 
To court peril by parsimony would seal the doom 
of democracy, and would be remembered by 
history as its explanation. 

The Observer. 


* 


Sir Hubert Gough 


The Government of 1918 visited the defeat of the 
Fifth Army upon its commander, General Sir 
Hubert Gough. No student of the campaign has 
lent support to that judgment: on the contrary, 
there is universal testimony to the courage and 
prudence with which the German onslaught was 
met, and to the value of the stubborn retreat of 
General Gough's hopelessly outnumbered forces 
in disarranging the enemy’s plans. For eighteen 
years a gallant and accomplished soldier has borne 
unmerited obloquy. He has now received formal 
admission of the injustice from the Prime Minister 
under whose régime it was inflicted. ‘‘ You were 


completely let down,’”’ Mr. Lloyd George has 
written, ‘‘ and no General could have won that 
battle under the conditions in which you were 
placed.’’ The retractation of blame is tardy, and 
leaves the realities of the matter much under- 
stated. But Sir Hubert Gough may be congratu- 
lated on having lived to see an unmerited aspersion 
removed from his record, and to have his country- 
men at large possessed of the truth as it has always 
been known to his fellow soldiers and to the better- 
informed in public life. But reparation cannot 
be allowed to stop there. Some very distinct mark 
of public honour is due to one who has borne with 
dignity so prolonged and undeserved a reproach. 
The Observer. 


* * 
* 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Britain and the Mediterranean 


Mr. Eden, on Thursday, had to speak with 
Signor Mussolini's words in his ears. He had to 
admit ‘* the deterioration in our relations with 
Italy,’ and explained it as due to ** our endeavour 
to fulfil our obligations under the Covenant.’’ 
Could the paradox and the irony of Geneva’s effect 
be more grimly put? Mr. Eden joined issue on 
Signor Mussolini's definition of British interests 
in the Mediterranean. The Mediterranean, he 


said, is for Britain not a short cut but a main 
arterial road, and as “‘ vital ’’ an interest to Britain 


as to Italy, He repudiated any suggestion of a 
British threat to Italian interests. But would it 
not have been wiser to make a warmer response to 
Signor Mussolini’s suggestion of a ‘‘ sincere 
understanding ”’ ? 

The Observer. 


Peril in Madrid 


Extremist Red militiamen, it is said, intend to 
dynamite the main buildings of the capital and to 
blow up the ancient royal palaces, the Government 
buildings, the Royal Theatre, and every important 
monument. 


The thousands of political prisoners and 
hostages in Madrid can only be saved by the 


speedy entry of General Franco’s troops into the 
heart of the city. 


One thousand five hundred Russians are fighting 
for the Government on the Madrid front. 


Sunday Dispatch. 
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RACING 


The 


R. B. BENNETT 


IS is a story good enough for the films. 


Dramatis personae: 


R. B. Bennett, race-horse belonging to 
Lady Houston. He was favourite for the 
principal race at Windsor races on Saturday, 
backed for thousands of pounds and considered 
likely to win by good judges. 

“* Boy,” whose only mission in life on Saturday 
was to bring R. B. Bennett from the stables— 
about 10 minutes walk—to the race-course in 
time for the principal race. 


The jockey, Marshall, all dressed up in 
Lady Houston’s colours—Red, White and Blue 
—ready to ride R. B. Bennett in the principal 
race and hoping to win it. When a few minutes 
before the race he looked for his mount, R. B. 
Bennett was nowhere to be seen. 


The scene of this fantastic story is set at Royal 
Windsor, which was anything but regal for the 
occasion. It rained cats and dogs, which was 
had enough ; but, to make matters worse, unbacked 
outsiders insisted on winning. 

Cold, wet and dispirited the visitors crowded into 
the bars, there to pluck up their wilting courage in 
a neck or nothing attempt to get square with the 
‘* Fielders.”’ 


It would not be fair to say that hope was dead 
in their breasts, for the Mayor's Plate, a mile and 


Bennett 
ontretemps 


By David Learmonth 


a half handicap, worth six hundred pounds, had 
still to be run and in this race they saw their 
salvation. 

For Lady Houston’s R. B. Bennett was due to 
run in this event. He had been ‘showing of late 
that he was getting back to his best form, and 
now, with nine stone to carry, he did not seem to 
have been set a hard task by the handicapper. 


Leaving the crowded comforts of the refreshment 
rooms they braved the elements and advanced upon 
the Ring and, as a result-of their concerted efforts, 
R. B. Bennett became favourite. 

But, a little later, none of them noticed 
the horse in the paddock; the weather was so 
horrible no one looked very hard. There was 
the horse’s number up in the frame together with 
the information that he was to be ridden by a com- 
petent jockey, Marshall. What more could any- 
one want? 

But was the horse’s number up in the frame? It 
was there all right until a few minutes before the 
race was due to start, then it suddenly disappeared, 
a case of ‘‘That’s Bennett, that was!” Everybody 
murmured in consternation and set out to discover 
what was the matter. At last the dreadful truth 
came out. 


The horse could not be found ! 


R. B. Bennett had been backed for thousands of 
pounds and the infuriated ‘* punters ’’ looked 
askance at their neighbours, as though they 
thought they had hidden the horse on their persons. 
At last things got so nasty that Lady Houston was 
on the point of ringing up Scotland Yard to ask 
that everyone should be searched before leaving the 
race-course. 

Eventually the lad in charge of the horse, a 
young gentleman of fifty-one, was run to earth. He 
was found drinking a cup of tea. 

** Where is R. B. Bennett ?’’ he was asked. 

‘“*R. B, Bennett?’ He answered, “Oh! R. B. 
Bennett—he’s all right. He’s locked up in his 
stable until it is time to take him to the paddock.” 


Poor fellow! ! You see there was no one to tell 
him that the principal race of the day, in which 
R. B. Bennett was to have run, was already over! 


No doubt everyone thought as he did. _It is 
natural for people on a race-course, where everyone 
buvs a race-card and where even those who put a 
shi'ling on a race know the times by heart, not to 
know the time the principal race is going to be run! 

We have heard strange tales of race-horses, but 
never before have we heard of a horse being 
mislaid. 
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Tin Can Tony 


By C.H. 


HE League of Nations is the pi-dog of 
Europe, and Mr. Anthony Eden is the tin 
can tied to its tail. The more the pi-dog 

yaps and yelps, the more the tin can rattles. Last 
week Mr. Eden made another grandstand speech 
on Foreign Affairs. Foreign affairs aren't any 
more foreign than they were a week or a month 
ago, but both Signor Mussolini in Italy and 
General Goering and Dr. Goebbels in Germany 
have been saying things, and Parliament just 
couldn’t sleep easily in its bed until Artless 
Anthony had answered them back. 

Anthony hadn’t got a new idea—he doesn’t 
have many—so he just up and declared that Britain 
would never, never cease from mental strife or let the 
tongue sleep in its head until it had built the New 
Jerusalem in Geneva’s green and pleasant land. 
Mr. Eden did not actually mention the New Jeru- 
salem because his friend Litvinoff, alias Finkelstein 
or something (I apologise to all the other Finkel- 
steins if it’s something), is a mite sensitive on the 
subject and prefers to be thought of as one of the 
Litvinoffs of Knoutskigrad. 


“BATS!” 


What Mr. Eden actually said was that the 
Government wanted to see the League authority 
restored. ANY OTHER LEGISLATIVE 
BODY WOULD HAVE SHOUTED WITH 
MIRTH AT THIS SALLY, BUT THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS KNOWS ITS MR. 
EDEN and omitted the significant but occasionally 
expensive gesture of tapping the ivory dome with 
the index finger and muttering the operative word 
** Bats!” Mr. Eden responded to this kindly act 
by omitting to say what authority he referred to, 
or when the League had last exercised it. He 
might, of course, have explained how authorita- 
tively the League had helped France to nag, pin- 
prick and bedevil Germany until the Germans, 
goaded to desperation, rid themselves of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, the League, France’s bullvragging 
and their bourgeois democracy by heiling Herr 
Hitler into the seat of the All-Highest and telling 
the League and all the Governments thereunto 
appertaining to go and boil their heads. 

Mr. Eden might have reminded the House of 
how the League, moving all things with its chin, 
as Horace says of Jove, firmly bade the Japanese 
desist from grabbing off Manchuria. The House 
would have remembered how Japan positively 
shook with fright when, at the League's behest, 
Mr. Baldwin put a ban on the sale of arms to either 
Japan or China and how evervbody else shook with 
laughter when we took it off again. Mr. Eden 
might have reminded the House of how the 
League, taking its authority in both hands, 
peremptorily ordered Bolivia and Paraguay to 
quit eating the faces off each other, and how those 


embattled nations, both members of the League, 
replied with an old Spanish gesture called, in the 
stately Castilian tongue, the cocqua da snooqua. 

Alternatively, Mr. Eden might have let the dead 
past bury its dead and just calied the House’s atten- 
tion to the inevitability of gradualness with which 
the League, spurning Sir Samuel Hoare’s and M. 
Laval’s counsels of moderation, detached Signor 
Mussolini’s insolent grip from Haile Selassie’s 
defenceless windpipe. PROBABLY Mr. EDEN 
WAS TOO BUSY TO MENTION IT, OR 
POSSIBLY HE WAS AFRAID THAT 
HAILE, WHO STILL HAS THE USE OF 
THE WINDPIPE, MIGHT RETORT THAT 
GENEVA HAD AUTHORITATIVELY SOLD 
HIM A PUP. 

Anyway, there itis. Britain, by its spokesman, 
Mr. Anthony Eden, announces its determination 
to restore to the League the authority it never had. 
How or why, Mr. Eden did not say. 

But where, we are bound to ask, does that take 
us, or leave us? Europe at the moment of writing 
is divided into two Leagues of Nations, not empty 
shams like the one at Geneva, but real ones that 
mean business—and very unpleasant business at 
that. They are the league of Red nations and 
the League of anti-Red nations. It looks at 
present as if neither League means to cease from 
mental or other strife until it has torn the living 
tripes out of its repulsive adversary. Time is the 
great healer, and in a hundred years or so, when 
all the nations are too prosperous to let politics 
interfere with their business, they may be willing 
to start another League and all agree not to have 
another war until somebody wants one. 


AN ALL-IN SCRAP 


At the moment the line-up of Red and anti-Red 
has only just begun. The only thing agreed on is 
that there mustn't be any spectators, and the pro- 
tagonists are waiting to find out who plays for who. 
Will Britain make the third in a Triple Red 
Alliance? Is Roumania going definitely Fascist 
or Czechoslovakia Red? And what will all the 
other little nations do, several of which are already 
fastening on their shin-guards ? 

WHAT UTTER ROT TO TALK OF 
RESTORING THE LEAGUE’S AUTHOR- 
ITY! THE ANTI-REDS SPURN IT AND 
DESPISE IT. IT NEVER WAS ANY- 
THING BUT A PANTOMIME DONKEY 
WITH THE BRITISH FORE-LEGS GOING 
ONE WAY AND THE FRENCH HIND- 
LEGS THE OTHER, BUT NOW THE 
ANIMAL IS DEAD AND WHAT WE SEE 
PRANCING ON THE GENEVA STAGE !S 
MERELY THE ASS’S SKIN ACTUATED 
BY THAT ASTUTE RUSSIAN WOLF, 
LITVINOFF, 
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But Mr. Eden was not content to pledge his 
country to the further support of the League of 
Beautiful but Dangerous Nonsense. There was 
Signor Mussoiini to be answered back and General 
Goering. As to the latter, Mr. Eden was content 
to say that Germany’s economic troubles were of 
her own making. That is true enough, but it 
would have been better if Mr. Eden, who knows 
nothing about finance or economics, had left the 
reply to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who does. 
What the nation would like to know is, what does 
Mr. Eden expect to gain by instructing the British 
Ambassador in Berlin to suggest that General 
Goering should moderate his transports, when a 
British Communist is allowed, without any protest 
from the Speaker, to get up in the Commons and 
call the German Ambassador a murderer? It may 
be an accepted feature of our inalienable demo- 
cracy that a Scotch Bolshevik may get up and 
blackguard the diplomatic representative of a 
foreign Power, but since it is so, isn’t it a piece 
of prize idiocy, not to mention damned impudence, 
on the part of the British Foreign Minister to 


chide a high German official for uttering political 
generalities which may be inaccurate but are cer- 
tainly not grossly offensive ? 

As for Signor Mussolini and the Mediterranean, 
Mr. Eden’s declarations were completely satisfac- 
tory from the British point of view, and might have 
been equally satisfactory from the Italian point 
of view, but for one thing—the fact that Mr. Eden 
acknowledges the ‘‘ authority ’’ of the League of 
Nations and is therefore not in a position to say 
what Britain will or will not do, in the Mediter- 
ranean or elsewhere. THE LEAGUE SPEAKS 
WITH LITVINOFF’S VOICE, NOT WITH 
BRITAIN’S. MR. EDEN’S VOICE IS HIS 
RUSSIAN MASTER’S VOICE. WHY 
SHOULD SIGNOR MUSSOLINI REGARD 
IT AS WORTH THE PROVERBIAL PIG’S 
WHISPER? Will Mr. Eden assure the Italian 
people that the League could not conceivably crab 
Italy’s pitch in the Mediterranean? ‘‘ The hell it 
couldn’t!’’ Signor Gayda will reply in his 
inimitable lingua Toscana, 


The Malefactor 


By Hamadryad 


‘A Bill to prohibit the wearing of uniforms in connection with political objects.”—The Public 
Order Bill. 


It was Lord Marmaduke who took his way 
Along the Mall, in flawless tails and topper, 
And he was thinking what a lovely day 
It was, when he heard someone shouting ‘‘Hey !” 
He looked around and saw it was a copper, 
Whose eye, though slightly hampered by a 
squint, 
Emitted an uncompromising glint. 


He eyed the morning coat—it had no flaw, 
Noted the stovepipe hat—it was a beauty, 
And in a voice well trained to overawe, 
Said ‘‘ Uniforms is not allowed by law ; 
You’ve got one on, and I must do my dooty. 
Under arrest, that’s what you are, my man. 
Come along quiet or I'll call the van.”’ 
‘* A uniform!’’ cried Marmaduke in high 
Dudgeon—a handcuff clanked upon his wrist—‘‘I 
Protest!’ the copper merely winked his eye. 
What uniform?’’ The copper answered, 
Why, 
The uniform of the Capitalisti. 
Arst Mister Clynes, it’s his decree, not mine, 
Six months in quod you'll get, and p’raps a 
fine.”’ 


‘* But that is nonsense,’’ cried Lord Marmaduke. 
*‘Such clothes are worn by every man of fashion. 
The Law’s an ass! The Government’s a crook!’’ 
‘* *Ere,’’ said the copper with a nasty look, 
‘** It aint no use your fallin’ in a passion. 
That there’s the uniform all Tories wore, 
Till Parliament it ups and says ‘ No more!’ ”’ 


‘* A curse upon all politicians’ tricks! ” 
Exclaimed the incensed peer. ‘‘ D’ye think I’m 
going 
About like this to air my politics, 
Or goad poor Bolshies into throwing bricks? ”’ 
‘‘ Why, as to that,’’ the cop said, ‘‘ there’s no 
knowing ; 
But if that ain’t your purpose you’ll have got 
A Special License. “Ave you? No, you’ve 
not.” 


No more was said. With heart too full to speak 
Lord Marmaduke was hurried to the Station, 
Charged at the desk, remanded for a week. 
‘* This is no case for bail,’’ declared the Beak; 
‘* Such fellows are a menace to the nation. 
Lock him up safe. It’s quite upon the cards 
That he’s a member of the Carlton Guards.”’ 


Said angry Justice, when the case came on, 
‘* Clothes are not worn, young man, because we 
need ’em, 

This view, that you’re at liberty to don 

- What clothes you please, is one we look upon 

As savouring more of license than of freedom. 
Top hats proclaim the party, not the man, 
And so are rightly placed beneath a ban. 


‘“* The Wee Free Rad. a black fedora shows; 
A bowler hat the T.U.C. discloses; 
A white string tie with Prohibition goes; 
The Primrose League wears grey top hats in 
rOWS ; 
Cloth caps surmount the East End Bolshies’ noses. 
And you, sir, without license, flaunt a tail 
Coat in our faces—take six months in jail.”’ 
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Eden's Red 


Sympathies 


By KIM 


S day follows day the Bolshevist proclivities 
of Mr. Baldwin's sham National ” 
Government become more and more pro- 

nounced. say Mr. Baldwin’s Government 
out of courtesy, for the doddering old gentleman 
is quite incapable of leading anybody. His first 
speech since his illness in a debate on the King’s 
Speech was a most pitiable affair. He lost the 
hang of it himself. He was always a dull and 
uninspired speaker, but now he is incomprehens- 
ible. The gist of his precious programme for the 
session was first of all to give Ministers an 
increase in salary, though they are expensive 
enough as they are; and secondly, to muzzle their 
opponents, the Blackshirts. Such is ‘‘democracy”’ 
and freedom ’’! 


hypocrisy for which Simon has always been 
notorious. It is an effort to smash Sir Oswald 
Mosley and his followers, though if it is not riddled 
by ridicule it will certainly fail of its intention. 


The fact remains that the Blackshirts stand for 
a strong patriotism. Some people may disagree 
with their methods, but they are intensely loyal to 
the King and uphold the Flag. They want strong 
rearmament and advocate conscription. They are 
protectionist and anti-Communist. Why does the 
‘* National ’? Government try to crush a loyal body 
of young English men and English women and 
support instead Moscow’s mercenaries, foreign 
Communists and thugs who are loathed by the 
working class and whose object is revolution? 


Eden (wearing fur cap) leaving the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs in Moscow. 


Little wonder with such a feeble old man 
tolerated at the head of affairs that the rest of the 
gang follow out their own sweet inclinations. 
Duff Cooper sticks his tongue out at Germany in 
his usual offensive manner. Ormsby Gore insists 
on letting more Jews into Palestine—mostly 
Russian Jews at that—despite the tacit ‘‘ gentle- 
man's agreement’’ of a status quo until the 
Commission goes out, with the result that the Arab 
Committee have decided to boycott it. Lord 
Swinton is left to muddle matters in the Air 
Ministry, despite the great anxiety felt throughout 
the country. Sir John Simon introduces a Bill to 
ban ‘‘ political uniforms,”’ directed simply and 
solely against the Blackshirts. It reeks of the 


BECAUSE THE MINISTERIAL GANG ARE 
ALL “ LEFTS.” 


Take again that cock-sparrow Eden. He has 
been very mischievous this last week. He cannot 
keep his beak out of other people’s business. To 
begin with he informed the House last week that 
he still had hopes of reforming the League of 
Nations, whereas everybody else, except the 
Pacifists, Communists, Viscount Cecil and Sir 
Norman Angell, are only too anxious to be quit of 
it. Our membership of the League has gained 
us no friends and made several old friends luke- 
warm, if not enemies. The only nations still 
standing by it that count are France, Russia, and 
Czecho-Slovakia, and in that direction Eden's lean- 
ings lie. If he is given much more rope he will 
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commit our country to an alliance (via the League) 
and drag us into a ghastly war befure we know 
where we are. Such is Russia’s aim as it is of 
France. IF ONLY THE BRITISH PEOPLE 
WOULD SEE WHERE THE EDEN DIPLO- 
MACY IS DRAGGING US AND THE ABYSS 
INTO WHICH WE MUST INEVITABLY 
FALL AND PERISH UNLESS HE IS 
CHECKED, HE WOULD NOT LAST 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. UNHAPPILY, 
THE BRITISH PUBLIC ARE MAINLY 
IGNORANT AND APATHETIC OVER 
POLITICAL MATTERS UNTIL TOO LATE. 


Ten day ago, Mussolini at Milan, held out the 
right hand of good fellowship to Great Britain. It 
was a plea to let bygones be bygones, and it would 
have been very much to the interests of ourselves 
and the Empire to have gripped his hand. What 
did our Mr. Eden? He acted as though he wanted 
Mussolini's fingerprints to be taken before he would 
shake his hand. There was no warmth, no spon- 
taneity in response. He talked of the Mediter- 
ranean as though our Navy and Air Force 
controlled it, and in short he rebuffed the Italians. 
Signor Mussolini will not continue to make 
gestures of friendship and receive rebuffs, so once 
again in his hectic career Eden has missed his 
chance. 


GERMANY ANNOYED 


Similarly cold treatment is shown to Germany. 
In his speech he said we wanted to be friendly with 
the Nazis, but his tone was such that he caused 
moré annoyance than good. He complained 
formally of a speech by Gen. Goering which is a 
puerile thing to do, because Germany is only too 
anxious to be firm friends if our Foreign Office 
will give her half a chance. IN OUR UTTER 
UNPREPAREDNESS FOR WAR THE 
BRITISH FOREIGN MINISTER SHOULD 
AT LEAST SHOW EVERY ATTEMPT AT 
CONCILIATION AND FRIENDSHIP TO 
BOTH GERMANY AND ITALY, BUT WE 
HAVE IN EDEN A MAN WHO SUPER- 
CILIOUSLY IRRITATES THEM IN 
EVERY WAY POSSIBLE. 


Now, what lies behind all this? The explana- 
tion is palpable. All Eden's instincts and 
sympathies lie with the Reds. He loathes what 
are called ‘‘ Fascists ’’ and ** Nazis,’’ loathes them 
like Litvinoff his friend, and he harbours some 
specious idea that he can defeat them by diplomatic 
finesse. The so-called Totalitarian States, the 
States that put patriotism first, demand service and 
sacrifice, that build up strong and enthusiastic 
armies and fleets and air forces, are hateful to him. 
It is the key to his entire diplomatic policy. The 
man who wants to sacrifice the sovereignty of his 
own country to the decisions of a junta of foreigners 
sitting round a table at Geneva has such a warped 
outlook, such a strange mental twist, that strongly 
national states like Germany and Italy are 
anathema to him. The man who would be recon- 
ciled to secing his countrymen drawn into a war, 


FRIENDS! 


Eden meets Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador. 


not for their interests, but to die for the League of 
Nations, ought properly to be examined by a 
medical expert. 


We see the same Red tendency over the Spanish 
tragedy. When the Spanish patriots under Franco 
were fighting an uphill campaign, the British 
Foreign Minister remained strictly neutral. Never 
a word of protest against the ghastly murders and 
massacres perpetrated by the Anarchist Camarilla 
in Madrid. Yet when the Caballero gangsters 
were on their last legs we find Mr. Eden appeal- 
ing to Gen. Franco to be careful of the Com- 
munists. He cabled a strong expression of hope 
that any bombardment of Madrid would be con- 
fined to purely military objectives. What business 
was it of his? How could a bombardment single 
out ‘‘ purely military objectives,” seeing that 
nearly every house was occupied by the Com- 
munists who have murdered, raped, tortured and 
robbed all whom they envied or disliked ? 


THE FACT REMAINS THAT WHILST 
NOMINALLY EDEN HAS PRESERVED A 
FORMAL NEUTRALITY, HIS ACTIONS 
HAVE SUGGESTED PRO-RED SYM- 
PATHIES. 


Pro-Bolshevist! That is the trend of the 
Government and Conservatives who are asked to 
subscribe to the ** Conservative Party ’’ funds 
should realise first that they are subsidising a 
sham Conservative Government. 


If the present lot of Baldwinites remain in office 
much longer and are allowed to play ducks and 
drakes with the nation’s true interests, they will 
be plaving absolutely into the hands of thuse very 
Blackshirts they so much fear and hate. 
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Eve In Paris 


HE new ferry-train service between France 
and England will prove a boon to tourists. 
The journey from London to Paris, or 
vice-versa, has never been pleasant owing to 
vexatious changes from trains to boat and boat to 
trains, specially trying in wet weather. Now one 
may enter one’s luxurious sleeping-car, after 
dinner, at Victoria, and wake up next morning at 
the Gare du Nord, refreshed by undisturbed 
slumber and ready for the day’s work or 
amusement ! 
* * * 


te has long been an excellent ferry-train 
service across the Baltic, and the American 
expresses are conveyed by the same means over 
San Francisco Bay. England, with many advo- 
cates of a Channel tunnel, hesitated to make 
changes until, the tunnel scheme being pronounced 
too costly and dangerous, she decided to inaugur- 
ate the ferry-trains. They will be largely patron- 
ised—especially by those. who dread sea-sickness, 
little motion being felt on these enormous boats. 


* * * 


panied recent hard times many popular 
hotels have ceased to exist, but the announce- 
ment that the great Hotel Majestic will shortly 
close its doors has caused consternation. It seems 
a strange decision. After difficult years, Paris 
now anticipates a brilliant season, with crowds of 
overseas visitors who, attracted by King Edward's 
Coronation, will cross the Channel from France to 
view a wonderful ceremony, and profit by the 
devalued franc. 

The Majestic would have done immense busi- 
ness. It is certainly the most beautiful hotel in 
the capital, with stately ball and banqueting rooms 
and sumptuous suites designed for Rovalties and 
Rajahs. The Government has acquired these 
most unsuitable premises for the Ministére de la 
Guerre, and costly appointments, including 400 
luxury bathrooms must be destroyed to make room 
for dingy offices. 

The matter was arranged between M. Blum and 
a business man who has made a fortune in the 
hotel business. He holds the majority of the 
shares in the Majestic and was thus able to carry 
out the deal in spite of opposition from other 
‘shareholders, who considered that their interests 
.were sacrificed. 

* 


M CELINE has returned from Russia. 
e Translations of his famous book, ‘‘Voyage 
au Bout de la Nuit,’’ had achieved phenomenal 
success in Russia, immense sales being reported 
to the gratified author. But, alas, money earned 
in the Soviet must be spent in that country, so 
M. Céline arranged to visit the scenes of his latest 
triumphs. The trip proved an utter failure: the 
writer’s impressions of the Red Republic being 
so sinister that he sacrificed his roubles and 
departed. 


Other notable Frenchmen who have arrived from 
Russia, leaving their illusions behind, are 
M. Dargelés and M. André Gide, who declares he 
found there only ‘‘ oppression, repression and 
suspicion.’’ He witnessed the trial of Zinovieff, 
and is preparing a volume, ‘‘ Voyage 4 Moscou.”’ 


* * * 


HE Comte de Chambrun, late Ambassador to 
the Guirinal, has just arrived home, accom- 
panied by the Comtesse. His position in Rome 
during the Abyssinian War was a difficult one. 
It required all the diplomatic skill and personal 
influence which the Comte possesses to prevent a 
breach between the two Latin sister-nations, the 
Italians being justly incensed at the sanctions im- 
posed against their country by England and 
France. 


The Comte de Chambrun should never have 
been recalled. He has reached the retiring age— 
but Ambassadors older than he is have been 
allowed to remain in office. Now, as M. Blum’s 
Government refuses to recognise King Victor 
Emmanuel as Emperor of Abyssinia, the new 
French Ambassador will not be allowed to present 
his credentials, France, at a very critical moment, 
being left without a representative. 


* * 


S* Martin’s Summer afforded pleasant days of 

autumn sunshine, but November opened 
seasonably with grey skies and chilly blasts, on 
the great Festival of All Saints, with the follow- 
ing ‘* Jour des Morts ”’ so reverently observed by 
the Catholic Church. As usual, official homage 
was paid at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, and 
famous graves visited, while over half a million 
persons this year visited the cemeteries of the 
Parisian area—the very poorest bringing melan- 
choly November blossoms to lay on some loved 
one’s burial place. The French are very faithful 
to the memories of their dead. 


The mourning ended, Parisians turned their 
minds to mundane affairs—and found food for 
anxiety. Parliament has met, but only at the end 
of the month commence the more important de- 
bates. Will M. Blum fall? Salengro has 
declared, ‘‘ Our Ministry cannot fall—it would 
mean a general strike and the Descente dans la 
Rue,’’ a menace which terrifies peaceful citizens. 
In any case, Parliament has no longer any power. 
The Chamber presents, the Senate approves, 
measures already decided upon by the two millions 
of Syndicalists, or rather, their Chiefs. It is a 
despotism of the minority. 

Duped with the cry, ‘‘ Down with Fascism !”— 
the French nation submits to a ruthless dictator- 
ship. So says M. Tardieu, Deputy for twenty 
years, eleven times Minister, thrice President of 
the Council. Ele knows, none better, the inside 
of French politics, and has retired from them in 
order freely to express his opinions. 
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THE DANGEROUS PERIOD 
INDIA 


By Our Indian Correspondent 


HE old India is passing, and with the advent 

of Provincial Autonomy in April, 1937, a 

new order will be set up. No one can 

rightly predict what will happen. No one can 

doubt that we are in for an anxious time during 

the early months of this colossal experiment in 
Self-Government in India. 

Can it be got going smoothly? This is a ques- 
tion agitating many to-day. Already there have 
emerged groups who talk of a new order of society 
and new State-groups who are very definitely a 
danger to the smooth working of any kind of 
Government. 


REVOLUTION IN THE AIR 


THE SEEDS OF REVOLUTION HAVE 
BEEN SOWN THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
VERY FREELY IN THE PUNJAB. 
REVOLUTION IS IN THE AIR. PUNDIT 
NEHRU MAKES NO SECRET OF HIS 
SYMPATHIES WITH RUSSIA. He is 
stating very frankly that there must be a complete 
change in the system of Government and in the 
social and economic structure. A more liberal 
Indianisation, and a change in the personnel of 
the Government machinery, would in no way solve 
any of the problems of the masses. In fact, 
according to the Pundit, the only solution lies in 
Revolution, and Revolution as understood by 
Bolshevist Russia. 


Things still appear quiet on the surface; but 
there are ominous stirrings beneath the surface— 
stirrings to which the Pundit has himself drawn 
notice. THE PUNDIT IS NOTHING IF 
NOT FRANK, AND HE HAS GIVEN 
AMPLE WARNING OF WHAT WE ARE 
TO EXPECT IN INDIA IF HE IS 
ALLOWED TO HAVE HIS WAY. 


STIRRING UP TROUBLE 


In a statement he has just issued, after his 
recent tour of the Punjab and Sind, he says, ‘I 
sensed strange currents, I heard a deep rumbling. 
Why did these vast crowds, especially in the rural 
areas, gather together? Not surelv to see or hear 
a person who had gained notoriety. . . . There 
was a deeper urge, a hunger that gnawed and 
required satisfaction. . . . Thev were not exuber- 
ant or loud-voiced like city folk. The outward 
signs of enthusiasm were often lacking. There 
thev sat quietly and stolidly; but behind that 
quietness there were reserves of power and a deep 
unrest. . . . Our meetings were sometimes inter- 
fered with by the Police . . . and yet they came 


in thousands, and ever the cry was the burden of 
land revenue and debt.”’ 


And the Pundit ends on an ominous note of 
warning, ‘* For those who solve this problem of 
the peasant in India it will be well ; but those who 
fail to do so will vanish like the snow of yester- 
year.” 


BOLSHEVIST INFLUENCE 


This picture, drawn by the Pundit, is so very 
reminiscent of scenes enacted in other periods, 
heralding other Revolutions, that we dare not 
neglect these signs and portents. IF THE 
PUNDIT IS ALLOWED TO CARRY ON 
HIS ACTIVITIES, WE SHALL GET 
REVOLUTION, AND, WITH RUSSIA ON 
OUR BORDERS WITH A FRIENDLY 
AFGHANISTAN HELPING HER, WE 
SHALL GET IT BADLY. 


Russian Bolshevist influence in Afghanistan is 
a very definite menace to India. In 1919, when 
a war-wearied nation was disarming, Amanullah 
took advantage of this and invaded India. The 
Indian Government had to make a special appeal 
to the Nepalese Government to retain the Gurkhas 
lent for War service, to help drive off and over- 
come this Afghan invasion, and one can have 
little doubt that Bolshevist Russia was behind 
Amanullah. 


If Nehru succeeds in setting alight the Punjab, 
and he will succeed if Government does not move 
effectively and not merely  repressivelv, ‘the 
Afghans will once again invade India with Bol- 
shevist Russia behind them. Will a Government 
in transition be able to control the Punjab and 
stem the tide of such invasion ? 


GRAVE DANGER 


Prominent Indians to-day realise only too clearly 
that the danger is a grave one and that Bolshevist 
Russia is behind the scenes. They are not only 
taking exception to the Pundit’s utterances, but 
are growing seriously alarmed. The Russian 
Bogey of fiftv years ago is a very real threat to-day, 
and as Mr. D. P. Khaitan, President of the Feder- 
ation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, said with 
reference to the Pundit’s Communist propaganda, 
‘* Toying with the problem is fraught with grave 
danger.”’ 


There is a danger point in tolerance, and we are 
asking for trouble. In the Great Mutiny of 1857 
Lord Lawrence recognised that if the Punjab rose 
we could not hold India. This still applies, AND 
IT WILL NOT BE ONLY THE PUNJAB 
THAT WILL RISE! 
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Menace the Red Navy 


By Periscope 


LTHOUGH the majority of our politicians 
and many of the general public refuse to 
admit it, Soviet Russia is taking steps 

which, when they are completed, will provide a 
very definite menace to the British Empire and 
most of the other maritime countries. Apart alto- 
gether from the revelations of the Saturday Review 
there have of late been many indications of 
Russia’s intentions with regard to naval arma- 
ments. These signs are plain for all to read, yet 
this country as a whole prefers to ignore them, 
true to the bad old habit of denying the existence 
of danger until holocaust has broken. 

Russia is working fast. Already she has three 
powerful weapons to her hand—the appeal of her 
iconoclast doctrines to the ignorant, discontented 
and bestial elements of the human race, an enor- 
mous standing army, and an air force second to 
none. Now she is forging a fourth weapon—naval 
power—and already she has progressed far. 

One of the main ways in which Russia has made 
known her intentions is in persisting in the main- 
tenance of close secrecy with regard to the details 
and numbers of ships building and projected for 
the Soviet Navy. 


TACTFUL TRUCKLING 


Every year the Government presents to Parlia- 
ment a blue book which purports to give details 
of the ships built, building and projected by the 
principal naval Powers of the world. Soviet 
Russia figures among these Powers. The method 
by which this blue book is compiled is a model of 
tactful truckling. Blank forms are handed to the 
naval attachés of the foreign countries concerned, 
and they are asked to fill in the details of their 
navies and of ships under construction or planned. 
While every other Power with which the blue book 
is concerned makes some show of telling the truth, 
we find that Soviet Russia declares only the ships 
which cannot be concealed from the least 
observant. And under the heading of ships build- 
ing and projected appears the naive remark—sup- 
plied by the Russians themselves—‘‘ Not known.” 

Thus, the blue book credits Russia with only 
fourteen submarines under the official age limit of 
thirteen years and nine submarines over this age 
limit THE MEREST CHILD WOULD 
HARDLY BELIEVE THIS FIGURE OF 
TWENTY-THREE SUBMARINES FOR 
SOVIET RUSSIA—and the statement that sub- 
marines building or projected are ‘‘ not known.” 
Yet this is the fare which is served up in all 
seriousness to Parliament by a Whitehall which 
would apparently go to any lengths rather than 
offend Red Russia. 

Russia showed her hand again at Montreux 
some months ago, when the question of the revision 
of the treaty governing the control of the Dardan- 


elles came up for revision. Russia insisted that 
she must have the right for the free passage of 
her fleet through the Dardanelles at all times. 
This insistence was carried to the point of almost 
wrecking the Montreux Conference. Why? 

The reason, or part of it, has been given in the 
last few days. Seeing her cause on the verge of 
defeat in Spain, Russia made dubious threats to 
the futile non-intervention committee, and followed 
these by sending all available ships to Spanish 
ports laden with war material for the Reds. 
If Russia persists in aiding the Reds in Spain, it 
is only a matter of time before the ports on the 
coast of Spain which remain in Red hands are 
blockaded. Then Russia will need her Black Sea 
Fleet in order to smash the blockade. That fleet 
will have to pass through the Dardanelles. 

Perhaps the term ‘‘ smash the blockade ”’ is ill- 
chosen. Russia is not likely to take such direct 
action. It is far more likely that she will try to 
secure the raising of the blockade by the threat 
of a counter-blockade by her submarines in the 
Mediterranean. In either event European war is 
inevitable. 

But this question of the freedom of the Dardan- 
elles to the Russian fleet is also a direct and 
serious threat to the British Empire. 


SMASH THE EMPIRE! 


The British Empire, for all the efforts of our 
politicians, remains the world’s greatest force for 
law and order—the enemies of Communism. For 
that reason Russia’s dream of world revolution can 
never be achieved without the break-up of the 
British Empire. Russia read the lesson of the 
German unrestricted submarine warfare of the 
Great War. She saw that that was the only thing 
which came within measurable distance of securing 
the defeat of the British Empire. It is for that 
reason that Russia has been and still is building 
submarines at a very rapid rate. RUSSIA IS 
SO PLACED, GEOGRAPHICALLY, THAT 
SHE CAN MENACE OUR INTERESTS 


FROM THREE DIRECTIONS SIMUL- 


TANEOUSLY. FROM THE BALTIC HER 
SUBMARINES CAN OPERATE AROUND 
THE BRITISH ISLES. FROM VLADI- 
VOSTOK THEY CAN OPERATE OFF 
SHANGHAI, AND POSSIBLY FURTHER 
SOUTH, AGAINST BRITISH TRADE. 
BUT MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL IS 
THE STRATEGIC POSITION OF THE 
BLACK SEA WITH REFERENCE TO 
THE GREATEST OF ALL EMPIRE 
TRADE ROUTES. With the Dardanelles as 


a treaty-given bolt hole for these submarines they 
could play havoc with the thick trade in the great 
focal point north of Port Said. 
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MANCEUVRES OF THE RED BALTIC FLEET 
Torpedo instruction on board the battleship “October Revolution.” 


Yet British politicians set out to contract a naval 
agreement with Soviet Russia! It was one of the 
least of the ironies that they dealt with the most 
secretive State in the world with regard to a naval 
pact providing for the ‘“‘free interchange of 
advance information regarding naval building 
plans ’—the most important clause in the 1936 
naval treaty from the point of view of the denizens 
of Whitehall. 

But Russia skated lightly over that sort of 
thing and demanded certain special concessions as 
a bribe for her worthless signature. She demanded 
a free hand in the Far East to build any type of 
warship she liked if Japan built outside the limits 
of a treaty to which she (Japan) was not a party. 
She demanded the right to build seven cruisers 
with an armament greater than the maximum laid 
down in the treaty which formed the basis of these 
negotiations. And she demanded the right to 
build two battleships with guns larger than the 
limit set for other navies. 

And still Great Britain negotiated—giving way 
at every turn after the tradition set up by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. Surely these Russian de- 
mands told of her plans as plainly as if they had 
been written in black and white? Russia, the 
country which has not attempted the building of 
a battleship since the Great War, suddenly 
demands the right to build two ships with greater 
gun-power than anybody else. Russia, which 
since the Great War has only built three small 
cruisers with guns of far smaller calibre than the 
limit set, suddenly demands the right to build seven 
ships with bigger guns than those allowed to other 
naval Powers. Russia, whose chief grumble has 
always been that the Far Eastern seas are closed 
to her because she does not possess an ice-free port, 


suddenly demands a free hand vis-a-vis Japan in 
the Far East in naval matters... . 

And where is it going to lead? Russia is in 
the extraordinary position of being able, from the 
naval point of view, to embarrass naval warfare 
in practically every sea and ocean. Japan, who is 
very nearly affected and whose eyes are not 
blinded by altruism, has a keen perception of 
Russia’s aims. She knows well enough that the 
Russian cry for an ice-free port in the Pacific is 
now just eye-wash. She knows that Russia has 
for many years been experimenting with ice- 
breakers and has so far succeeded as to make the 
harbour of Vladivostok capable of use by all types 
of ships at every season of the year. She knows, 
moreover, that Russia has, at Vladivostok alone, 
some fifty submarines. And yet the British 
Government swallows an idiotic official Russian 
statement to the effect that she possesses only 
twenty-three underwater craft, nearly half of which 
are obsolete. 

Both Japan and Germany realise another thing 
about Russia’s naval activities. | Concentration 
upon what are obviously raiding forces and upon 
mine-layers can mean but one thing—that the navy 
is being designed upon a preconceived plan of 
waging a war of destruction against peaceful mer- 
chant ships. It means that the navy is to be used 
from mined-in bases to attack trade with torpedoes 
and to lay mines promiscuously about the lanes of 
maritime trade. 

How long will it be before Whitehall wakes up 
to the fact that a navy which is specialising upon 
the two weapons most destructive to maritime trade 
forms a menace to the British Empire, the very 
existence of which depends upon the maintenance 
of maritime trade? 
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Monsters of the Kremlin 


By Meriel Buchanan 


HE protest made by forty Members of 
Parliament against the execution of the 
German Communist leader André, and the 

vulgar and stupid demonstration of a ridiculous 
and hysterical woman at the German Embassy, is 
yet another sign of the subversive influence of 
Bolshevism in this country. 


When Soviet Russia killed and plundered, when 
men and women were murdered, not singly, but 
by hundreds and thousands, a certain section of 
the British public expressed a shocked but rather 
incredulous sympathy, 
but no official protest was 
made and the House of 
Commons remained sus- 
piciously silent. When 
only a few months ago 
Stalin, who had been 
broadcasting his new 
Constitution and humani- 
tarian policy, executed 
Kameneff and Zinovieff 
and a so far uncounted 
number of other victims, 
accused of conspiring 
against the Polit Bureau, 
NO WARNING MES- 
SAGE WAS SENT TO 
MOSCOW, NO 
STONES WERE 
THROWN: AT THE 
SOVIET EMBASSY 
IN PRINCE’S GATE, 
AND MONSIEUR 
MAISKY WAS NOT 
INSULTED ABOUT 
HIS ‘‘ BLOODSTAINED HANDS.” 


England seems indeed to have lost her sense of 
proportion and fair play, to have become extra- 
ordinarily callous on the one hand, while on the 
other she seems to suffer from an abnormal 
squeamishness. Every incident in Germany or 
Italy is magnified and exaggerated, turned into a 
crime against humanity, made the excuse for 
insults and violent abuse in the Socialist Press, 
while the misery and oppression in Soviet Russia 
and the horrors and cruelty committed by Moscow- 
paid agents in Spain are either minimised, excused 
or ignored altogether. 


Have we in England any real idea of the true 
conditions in Russia? Do we ever think about 
what is going on there? Do we know anything 
about the daily lives of those uncounted millions 
of human beings subjected to the tyrannical rule 
of the Kremlin? The Soviet is very careful who 
it allows to enter Russia, and if any would-be 
tourist is suspected of anti-Bolshevik sympathies 
or is known to have lived in Russia before the 
Revolution, a visa is refused. This happened to 
me two years ago when I wanted to visit Russia ; 
I was told very firmly that I would not be per- 
mitted a visa. 


RED SLAVES 


Prisoners of the ‘‘ Kulak ”’ (rich peasant) class loading a sleigh with timber at 
a Soviet Forced Labour Camp near Archangel. For nineteen years, persecution 
and torture has been the lot of the ‘‘ Kulak.”’ 


CONDUCTED TOURS 


Travellers do go to Russia, it is true. They 
visit Moscow and the other big towns. They are 
taken about on carefully conducted tours, they see 
the new buildings and factories, the schools, the 
state farms, the giant canals, the parades of the 
Red Army. But are they ever shown the Forced 
Labour Camps? Are they allowed to see the 
masses of miserable, starving peasants and 
farmers who have been evicted from their homes, 
driven to some other part of Russia, to Siberia, to 
the Caucasus, to the grim ice fields of the far 
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North? Do they ever see the wretched sheds in 
which they are housed, herded together like 
animals, left to die of exhaustion, of disease, of 
hunger and exposure? Does the House of 
Commons ever enquire into these facts? DOES 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS TRY TO 
ENFORCE AN IMPROVEMENT OF THESE 
APPALLING CONDITIONS WHICH ARE 
A CRIME AGAINST OUR SO-CALLED 
HUMANE AND CIVILISED GENERATION? 


CHILD MORTALITY 

I have before me now a copy of a letter which 
was written by a woman from one of these Forced 
Labour Camps in June of this year. ‘* Every 
potato skin,’’ she says, ‘‘ is carefully preserved 
and roasted . . . . every kind of root and plant is 
eaten and very often causes disease and illness. . . 
During the first few months of our stay here the 
mortality among the chil- 
dren was terribly high. 
At first the authorities of 
the Camp issued coffins, 
later they gave us only 
wooden boards, now it is 
left to us to see in what 
manner we can best bury 
our dead.” 

According to the latest 
statistics over a million 
women are now im- 
prisoned in the Forced 
Labour Camps of the 
Soviet Union, and the 
conditions under which 
these women are forced to 
live does not bear descrip- 
tion. They are compelled 
to do work which is far 
above their strength, they 
have to live in close prox- 
imity with criminals of the 
lowest order. They see their children die of cold 
and hunger without being able to help them, or 
else they see them subjected to demoralising and 
poisonous influences which drag them down to 
degrading depths. For years this terrible state of 
things has been allowed to go on unchecked, for 
years these unfortunate women, some of them 
gently born, have lived in this state with no hope 
of release or succour, with nothing to look forward 
to but death. 

We pride ourselves on being a humanitarian 
nation. During the Italo-Abyssinian War we 
talked a lot about the subjugation of a helpless 
people, about the cruelty of aggression, about the 
injustice of conquest, and yet we do nothing to 
ameliorate the conditions in Russia, we ignore the 


misery and martyrdom of those helpless victims of 
a Bolshevik terror, WE ALLY OURSELVES 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT WHO PER- 
MITS AND ORDERS THE ANNIHILATION 
OF ITS PEOPLE, WE REFUSE TO LISTEN 
TO GERMANY’S WARNING ABOUT THE 
MENACE OF RUSSIA, AND MR. EDEN 
STILL MAINTAINS HIS POLICY OF 
UPHOLDING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
THAT EFFETE ORGANISATION WHICH IS 
PERMEATED WITH THE INSIDIOUS, 
ALIEN INFLUENCES OF COMMUNISM. 


We talk a lot about the danger of an armed and 
mighty Germany, controlling central Europe, but 
we forget what would have happened to Europe, 
what would have happened to us, if Hitler had 
not swept Bolshevism out of his country, if 


STARVING CHILDREN 


Shelterless waifs gamble for bread in one of the streets of Moscow. Having 
seen life valued at less than a loaf, these children, who hunt in gangs, do not 
hesitate to take life when necessity compels them. 


Germany ruined, starving, mad with the blood lust 
of red propaganda was controlled by Moscow. 


TWO FINE LEADERS 
In our blind, wilful ignorance we forget to be 
thankful for the sane judgment and courage of 
Mussolini and Hitler. If Germany and Italy had 
had leaders like Baldwin and Eden, Europe would 
now be a shambles and the spectres of famine and 
revolution would walk the London streets. 


Lady Houston’s words are true: ‘‘ UNLESS 
EUROPE SLAYS BOLSHEVISM, BOL- 
SHEVISM WILL SLAY EUROPE.” 


Let England take those words to heart before it 
is too late. 
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The Devil’s 


By Captain F. H. Mellor 


S the forces of General Franco press on to 
victory, the screams of the Bolshevik 
Russians and their Red allies in Spain, 

ring ever louder in our ears. In these cries hate, 
rage and fear are mingled as the day of judgment 
approaches, for the Bolsheviks in their attempt to 
destroy every God-like spark in the nature of man 
have forgotten that ‘‘ though the mills of God 
grind slowly, yet they grind exceedingly small.”’ 


The Red murderers in Spain, financed and 
assisted in every possible way by the Soviet, dread 
the just wrath to come, while the Bolsheviks far 
away in their Muscovite lair gnash their teeth with 
rage as they see their treasured plans for the ruin 
of Spain miscarry. Visions of dominion over a 
world in which the powers of darkness have pre- 
vailed begin to fade; fear creeps into their mind 
lest even in their own land the reign of anti-Christ 
may be coming to an end. 


Let us examine these plans for the ruin of Spain 
coldly and dispassionately, for from them we can 
learn a lesson which everyone must learn if the 
world is to be saved. 


BOLSHEVISM’S AIMS 


Many and varied have been the means used to 
spread the Red poison, but always two main 
objects have been kept in view—the destruction of 
authority and the corruption of morals. Thus 
every effort has been made to weaken the influence 
of the church, to undermine army discipline and, 
by placing in nominal authority weak men of 
Communist tendencies, to destroy the civil power ; 
while as far as morals are concerned, the greatest 
pains have been taken to destroy all that was 
noble in Spanish life and to build up and encourage 
all that was evil. This foul work has steadily 
increased ever since the fall of the Monarchy and 
has, alas, met with a considerable measure of 
success. 


Naturally religious, kindly, gay, shy and well- 


behaved many of the Spaniards, particularly the. 


younger men, have changed in a manner which 
to those who knew them in the good old days is 
nothing short of amazing. Vanished the shyness, 
gone the gaiety, disappeared the kindliness as com- 
pletely as “‘ lost Atlantis.”” That gaiety formerly 


found expression in beautiful, traditional dances, 
such as the Bolero, most typical and charming of 
all Andalusian entertainment. 


But when I was in Seville just before the patriot 
forces took action I found that these dances had 
been relegated to the academies and acts of un- 
bridled licentiousness had taken their place. In 
those halls where formerly the entertainment pro- 
vided had been artistic and pleasing, women, 
naked and unashamed, turned and twirled with 
revolting gesture while the audience looked on 
them with eyes of lust. This was bad enough, but 
nothing to be compared with the night life in 
Madrid and Barcelona which was so evil and 
depraved that it must be left to the imagination. 


MURDER PLOT 


Of course, all the nation could not be corrupted 
in this manner, neither could the influence of the 
Catholic Church over the hearts and minds of men 
be entirely destroyed, and so to remove the 
Christian elements in the country, other. measures 
had to be planned. They are summed up in one 
word, and an ugly one at that-MURDER. 


There can, indeed, be no doubt that a general 
massacre of priests, nobles, business men, 
employers of labour, owners of property, and shop- 
keepers, was only averted by the action of the 
Junta on July 18th. The overture—burning of 
churches, frequent murders of priests, nuns and 
policemen—was almost ended, the curtain was 
ready to go up on the proposed opera of blood and 
death. 


BUT THE JUNTA TOOK ACTION JUST 
IN TIME AND IN HER HOUR OF AGONY 
SPAIN FOUND A GREAT MAN IN 
GENERAL FRANCO, a Catholic patriot of 
Republican politics who, for distinguished service 
in Morocco, had received promotion at a remark- 
ably early age. Far away in the Canary Islands 
he at once flew over to Spanish Morocco, where 
his prestige in the army was immense, and assumed 
command. 

Meanwhile, Spain was the scene of terrible 
events, and though Seville was saved by the 
prompt action of General Quiepo de Llana, the 
streets of Malaga and Rhonda ran red with the 
blood of innocent, peaceful people who loved their 
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country and their religion. In Jerez de la Frontera, 
the headquarters of the sherry industry, where 
enormous sums of British capital are invested and 
many Englishmen work, it was touch and go since 
the Alcalde was a Communist the attitude of 
the police uncertain. But a gallant and resolute 


i 


BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S VICE CONSUL, 
HIMSELF A SHERRY GROWER. 


The bodegas were to have been burned down, 
thus ending the sherry trade for ever and involving 
innumerable English firms in ruin; all the kindly 
Spanish gentlemen whose friendship and _ hospi- 
tality all British travellers to Jerez have enjoyed, 
were doomed to die. This instance has come to my 
knowledge from an unimpeachable source with 
every circumstantial detail. Who can doubt that 


Happy choir-boys at Seville, before the Civil War. These are the boys the Reds 
corrupt with their anti-God blasphemies. 


soldier, Major Arizon, seized the Town Hall with 


his forty/ men and by instituting a system of street 
patrols by the young patriots who rallied round 


him made Jerez secure. 
BLACK LisT 


Then and not till then, was definite written 
evidence of this murder plot, which had been 
forstalled by the timely action of the ‘‘ Junta,”’ 
discovered. IN THE TOWN HALL A LIST 
WAS FOUND—A LIST OF MEN WHO 
WERE TO BE SHOT—AND ON IT WERE 
WRITTEN THE NAMES OF EVERY MAN 
OF POSITION IN JEREZ, AND AMONG 
THEM, A MATTER ENGLAND SHOULD 
KNOW, WAS THE NAME OF HIS 


such action was contemplated all over the country ? 
Who can doubt the reality of this Muscovite plot 
in the face of such evidence and the fact that 
Malaga and Rhonda ran with blood. 


DEFEAT OF THE REDS 


Now that the Crusaders of General Franco have 
forced their way into the heart of the Red country 
we can say, thank God, that the plot has failed. 
Spain will never be a Bolshevik outpost now. 
And if any man thinks that Spain is far away and 
that Continental countries are not our concern, 
let him consider the efforts the Soviet has made 
and is making, by means of incessant propaganda, 
to bring death, ruin and destruction even to 
‘‘ England’s green and pleasant land.”’ 
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The VOICE that 


HE loyal subjects of King Edward VIII have 
recently been treated—both in the American 
and British Press—to a recital of just how 

wide are the powers of a Constitutional Monarch. 
The King can, with perfect propriety, do far more 
than most professional politicians have remem- 
bered. He can, for example, rule with a Parlia- 
ment for three years, and dismiss his Ministers at 
will. 


There was one thing that His Majesty could 
have done, and abstained from doing. He might 
have taken a blue pencil and excised from the 
King’s Speech the reference to Britain’s attach- 
ment to the League of Nations which chilled with 
horror the blood of those 
of his people with enough 
sense and knowledge to 
know HOW NEAR TO 
DESTRUCTION 
THAT INFERNAL 
BODY HAS AL- 
READY BROUGHT 
US AND HOW COM- 
PLETELY TO 
DISASTER IT MUST 
YET TAKE US UN- 
LESS WE CAN CUT 
OURSELVES AWAY 
FROM IT. 


The League of Nations 
has long been a mere 
uneasy instrument for 
the machinations of M. | 
Litvinoff (neé Finkle- 
stein). Germany and 
Japan and the United 
States are not of it: Italy 
disdains it. The power- 
ful States which have 
realised the menace of 
Bolshevism have left the 
unholy alliance. Why 
then should Britain still 
be chained to it? 


THE ANSWER IS 
SIMPLE. THERE CAN 
BE NO GLORIOUS MR. EDEN ONCE 
BRITAIN SEVERS HERSELF FROM THE 
LEAGUE, FOR EDEN ROSE TO PROMIN- 
ENCE AS M. LITVINOFF’S FRIEND AND 
AGENT WHEN RUSSIA WAS ENGAGED 
IN DRIVING A WEDGE BETWEEN ITALY 
AND FRANCE AND BRITAIN. The British 
people have long since realised that all that the 
League can do is to make a world war of every 
petty squabble between nations. It cannot offer 


Calls the 


**HISTORICUS”’ 


any security—collective or otherwise. When it 


tried to oppose Signor Mussolini, Baron Aloisi 
metaphorically spat contemptuously in its frenzied 
face, just as Signor Mussolini himself derisively 


: WHERE THE LEAGUE MEETS 
“Its policies have been to the detriment of British prosperity and prestige. Even 
its lavish expenditure of millions of good money on an ornate and badly-designed 
palace of prattle came largely out of the pockets of the British taxpayer.” 


kicked Mr. Eden in the pants when, as the 
League's fugleman, he tried to preach Genevese 
bluffery to Rome. 

By great diplomatic cunning, M. Litvinoff (neé 
Finklestein) has converted the League into a 
machine whereby France, Britain and a horde of 
hungry small States register and implement the 
will of Russia. With Russia and its doctrines the 
British) character has nothing in common. 


BRITAIN'S ONE ENEMY—MATERIALLY 


— all 
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reathes o’er 


une Again 


AND SPIRITUALLY—!IS BOLSHEVISM. 
RUSSIA’S MAIN ENEMY — OFTEN 
AVOWED—IS THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


After the humiliation which the League, through 
Anthony Eden, brought upon us last summer, 
Briton's desire nothing better than to be out of the 
evil association. From the first, Geneva has been 
a bane. Its policies have been to the detriment of 
British prosperity and prestige. Even its lavish 
expenditure of millions 
of good money on an 
ornate — and _ badly 
designed — palace of 
prattle came largely out 
of the pockets of the 
British taxpayer. 

For the Baldwin-Mac- 
Donald gang to affirm 
most solemnly the 
King’s Speech that our 
foreign policy remains 
tied to the League is 
another unwanted 
example of how deep is 
the betrayal by the 
‘National’? Government 
of the Conservative 
electors who made a Mac- 
Donald-Baldwin pair of 
administrations possible. 


But because Anthony 
Eden's career is bound 
up with the League, and 
because Papa 
pride is tied up with the 
progress of his protégé, Britain must remain 
bound to what a downright man has already 
called ‘‘ the stinking corpse of Geneva.” 
Rather than admit that Edenism has been a 
complete and grotesque failure, the Govern- 
ment prefers to link Britain again to an association 
of mischief-making nations which may—utterly 
against our national will—drag us into war in 
support of Russia, our natural enemy, against the 
Totalitarian States, with whom we have everything 
in common. 

HOW LONG IS THIS TRAGIC FARCE TO 
CONTINUE? IS THE SURVIVAL AND 
SAFETY OF FORTY-SEVEN MILLIONS OF 
BRITISH MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
OF LESS IMPORTANCE THAN THE FACE- 
SAVING OF MR EDEN? 

Germany, Italy and Britain stand each for a 


The King leaving the House of Lords after the opening of Parliament. 


régime of law and order based on the social unit 
of the family. Russia stands for the destruction 
of such régimes. When Germany was brought 
into the League, Mr. MacDonald’s henchman, Sir 
John Simon, drove her out with a single speech. 
When France, Italy and Britain dominated 
Geneva, and kept the Russian intrigues in check, 
Anthony Eden by his “ strong words” drove 
Italy from. the combination, well knowing that 
behind those ‘* strong words ” was a nation which 
his master, MacDonald, had kept unarmed. 

Geneva served well the purpose of Russia, which 
was to split the old anti-Red bloc. And now the 
Government which recently found a £10,000,000 
credit for Moscow, without the formality of obtain- 


ing an acknowledgment of old debts has, through 
the King’s Speech, given the Moscow junta a new 
assurance that Britain stands firm by ‘‘ the cause ”’ 
—THE CAUSE OF BOLSHEVISM. 

There have been three steps in the betrayal of 
Britain by Baldwin and MacDonald. The first 
was the sedulous policy of disarmament. The 
second was the careful breach with Germany and 
Italy. The third is the insistence upon an attach- 
ment to Geneva which makes us the puppet and 
thing of Moscow. 

ANY REASONABLE PATRIOT CAN 
ONLY ECHO THE WORDS OF LADY 
HOUSTON: ‘“* WHAT DO YOU CALL THIS? 
1 CALL IT TREACHERY.” 

I call it also the potential murder of British men, 
women and children, and the potential disruption 
of the Empire. 
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Conventional Lies 


By Robert Machray 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI’S Milan speech stirred 
w up all Europe, as no doubt was his intention, 
and as is the way with his speeches. 
Coming immediately after the visit of his son-in- 
law, Count Ciano, to Berlin, where he conferred 
with Herr Hitler, we may be sure the Milan speech 
was of outstanding importance in the high politics 
of our troubled and distracted time. Its incisive 
survey covered directly or indirectly most of the 
burning questions in foreign affairs, but it was 
concerned particularly with the League of Nations 
and British relations with Italy. 


In language familiar to readers of the Saturday 
Review, Mussolini showed that what he wanted 
was a clean sweep made of all the illusions of 
‘** Wilsonian ideology,’’ such as disarmament and 
collective security, the latter of which, he said quite 
tightly, ‘‘ does not exist, never has existed, and 
never will exist.’ Nor did he see any meaning in 
the catch-phrase ‘‘ indivisible peace ’’ other than 
‘* indivisible war,’’ which he rejected as palpably 
and ridiculously unsound, It is not surprising 
that a leading German journal described all this 


part of the speech as ‘‘ manly words against 
CONVENTIONAL LIES.” 


Doom of the League 


Having dealt faithfully with those emanations of 
Geneva, Mussolini passed on to speak of the 
League itself and to pronounce its doom. Either 
the League must renew itself or perish, he declared, 
but he added that it was difficult to see how the 
League could renew itself. It can, so far as Italy 
is concerned, tranquilly perish. In short, he 
doesn’t give tuppence for the Geneva Institution, 
the League having tried a fall with him and having 
been completely thrown and ignominiously beaten, 
as all the world knows. He has nothing but a 
searing contempt for its absurd claims and 
pretentions. 

In his references to the Abyssinian affair and the 
Sanctions, it was plain that the Duce still felt 
resentment, not so much against the actual League 
perhaps, as against England and France for their 
share in all that maladroit business. France, 
indeed, was rather hurt by his remarks, nor will 
our wretched Government like them; in his eyes 
it played at Geneva the loathsome part of 
provocateur. Yet the significant fact remains that 
in the portion of the Milan speech addressed 
directly to this country there is unmistakable evid- 
ence of his desire for an improvement in British- 
Italian relations. 


When he made that speech Mussolini was well 
aware that our Parliament would resume within a 
few days, and that the question of England’s 
relations with Italy would be ventilated in dis- 
cussions on the international situation in both 
Houses. Doubtless he will have carefully noted 


that our Government, in the King’s Speech, still 
sticks to the League and to those illusions which 
he denounced. 


The crux of the matter between our Government 
and Mussolini is the question of the recognition by 
England of the Italian conquest and annexation of 
Abyssinia. There can no longer be any doubt 
respecting the reality of that conquest and annexa- 
tion, and it is much to the point in this connection 
that Hitler, with his sense of realism, has officially 
recognised the de facto position. 


But so far as can be judged from public utter- 
ances and the general tone of Press statements and 
comment on the subject, our Government has no 
notion of following Germany’s example. Yet, is 
it not perfectly true that until this recognition is 
given there is no prospect whatever of any genuine 
improvement in our relations with Italy? It comes 
in essence down to this—do we want Italy to be 
our friend or our foe ? 


On a recent occasion Mussolini spoke of peace 
being ensured by 8,000,000 Italian bayonets, a 
prodigious force. He reads our papers, and he 
cannot but receive a certain impression from the 
marked and lamentable failure of the efforts being 
made for recruiting our Army. He will very 
probably see a report of such a speech as that made 
by Mr. Duff Cooper, the Secretary of War, at 
Wimbledon last week, and will observe the 
reception he got. Duff Cooper stigmatised— 
justly, of course—the policy of the Socialists who 
would provide arms for the Reds of Spain, but 
none for the defence of England. 


Extraordinary Stupidity 


That was all very well, but then he went on to 
say complacently that half of the Government 
success was due to the “‘ extraordinary stupidity ”’ 
of their opponents. This may be true, but what 
about the far more extraordinary stupidity of the 
Government? It calls for. recruits, but it con- 
tinues, in Parliament and out, to feed the public 
with professions of its faith in the League, in 
collective security and the other illusions, the con- 
ventional lies, of Geneva. It is not by such stuff 
that recruits will flock to the recruiting stations in 
ever-increasing numbers. What the nation should 
be told outspokenly is just why the Army must be 
greatly enlarged and strengthened. 

Lord Halifax deprecates talk of war, but war is in 
the air, though at the moment it is called defence. 
Why defence if there is no threat of war? What 
our Government and spokesmen for recruiting 


ought to say to our people is that England is in 


real danger and absolutely needs a big, strong 
Army, and that if this knowledge does not bring 
the recruits wanted, nothing is left but conscription. 
Must Mussolini teach us another lesson ? 
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A Bachelor's Home 


By Dan Russell 


HE little brown wren flitted down the hedge 
with a tuft of moss in his beak. Very small 
and mouse-like he was as he dodged fur- 

tively between the twigs. His small brown body 
blended well with its surroundings, so that when 
he was still he was very difficult to see. But he was 
seldom still, this Tom Thumb of the hedgerows ; 
he was always moving restlessly about, peering in 
crannies and crevices for the woodlice, moths and 

_ other small insects on which he fed. He never 
flew very far ; his usual method of progress was by 
a series of short scurries from twig to twig. Never 
in his short life had he roamed far from this long 
hedgerow. It provided him with food and shelter, 
and what more:did a little bird need ? 

For the last three days he had been busily en- 
gaged upon a new task. Usually he slept in the 
depths of the ivy which covered the old oak tree 
in the middle of the hedge. It was thick and deep 
this ivy, and for a long time he had been quite 
content with it. But now he had taken it into his 

| small head to seek other quarters. After long and 
| diligent search he had found a sheltered nook in 
an elm tree. There was no ivy to protect him, so 
he was building himself a nest. It is a peculiarity 
of the wrens that the solitary cocks will build them- 
selves nests to live in, and often five or six will 
| share the same apartment. 


House-Proud 


| The nest was nearly done now. It was a neat, 
domed structure of moss and grass which fitted 
exactly into the fissure in the rough elm bark. In 
front was a tiny hole by which the owner would 
enter. Inside it was lined with the softest moss 
_ and a few feathers. Altogether it was a most de- 
| sirable residence. The wren entered his new home 
and began to put the finishing touches. 

When he emerged, some two hours later, the 
nest was finished. His labours had made him 
hungry; he sought for food in the cracks in the 
bark of the tree. Three or four unwary spiders 
and a couple of drowsy moths stayed his hunger. 
He sat upon a twig some three feet from the ground 
and burst into song. His voice was sweet and 
surprisingly loud for so tiny a bird. 

With the coming of the gloaming, the wren 
sought his nest. He crept inside and snuggled 
down for the night. There were no draughts in 
that cunningly wrought little home, and he was 
soon asleep. But not for long. He awoke to the 
sound of dripping water. It was raining hard out- 
side. The wren crouched down in his nest and 
closed his eyes once more. But suddenly a cold 
drop fell upon his back, then another and another 

| till a steady trickle dripped through the little home. 
The nest was not waterproof, and was too exposed 
to the elements. The wren swore and took himself 
| Off to the shelter of the ivy-covered oak where he 
| had been wont to sleep. The little nest grew 
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wetter and wetter until at last, sodden through, it 
fell to the ground. 

Next morning the wren was early astir. He 
wasted no time in sorrowing over his lost home, 
but immediately set about selecting a site for 
another. For a long time he prospected up and 
down the hedgerow, choosing and rejecting. After 
a long search he selected a place under an over- 
hanging bank. It was dry and protected from the 
winds. The top of the bank gave protection from 
the weather. It was, he thought, the ideal spot 
in which to build his house. 

He set to work to build another little home. 
Very hard he worked, hardly pausing to eat. All 
day he was flying back and forth with his beak 
filled with moss. By the evening he had made 
good progress. Tired and hungry, but very 
happy, he roosted once more in the ivy and slept 
the sleep of the just. 

It took him nearly a week to complete his work, 
but when it was done he was very proud of it. 
Here was a home which would last, a home in 
which he could sleep secure and snug, no matter 
what the weather. With the sinking of the sun 
he popped inside and slept until the dawning, a 
very satisfied and happy little bird. 

On the second evening he had a guest. When 
he entered his nest he found another wren already 
installed there. At first they hissed at each other 
and flapped their tiny wings, but they soon settled 
down amicably to sleep together. Every evening 
after that the other wren came back. His host did 
not object ; it was warmer sleeping two together. 


The Invasion 


This pleasant existence went on for a week or 
two, and then another solitary cock joined them. 
After a further few days another found out the nest 
and took to using it as well. And later on a fifth 
bird joined them. They were happy enough this 
little colony of bachelors. There was just enough 
room for the five of them and no more. Even as 
it was it was a tight fit, and the last-comer had to 
roost on top of the others, but that only made it 
warmer. 

But one evening our wren returned to his nest 
later than usual. He poked his head inside the 
hole and was surprised to be greeted with hisses. 
He tried to force his way inside, but found there 
was no room. Yet another bird had discovered 
his nest. Those who were already inside the nest 
did their best to drive him away, but he persisted 
for a long time. But at last it became obvious 
that there was no chance of his getting inside, so 
he flew off to his old oak tree and roosted in the 
ivy. Here in future he would make his home. No 
more nest building for him. There were too many 


rogues in this wicked world. The disappointed 
home-maker put his head beneath his wing and 
slept. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


“ Parnell ” New Theatre 
By Elsie T. Schauffler. 

WAS rather sorry that I had already seen this 
interesting play at the Gate Theatre; had I 
come to it absolutely fresh I have no doubt I 

should have enjoyed it much more than I did. The 
production is the same, the characters are the same, 
but the thing as a whole does not seem to fit so 
snugly into the wide open spaces of the New 
Theatre as it did into the intimate atmosphere of 
the Gate. 


Perhaps it was for this reason that Mr. 
Wyndham Goldie’s Parnell appeared to be far too 
static—so static in fact that he might have been 
frozen into his part and never properly thawed out. 
It is a thoughtful performance, but from its sheer 
aloofness makes hay of Katie O'Shea’s passionate 
devotion. She was not the type to dote on an 
iceberg. Mr. Goldie is at his best at the meeting 
of the Irish party and in his death scene, which 
is most moving. 

Miss Margaret Rawlings gives a_ strangely 
uneven performance. At one moment she is all 
sincerity and fire, and at the next her technique 
creeps through and there are the wheels going 
round for all to see. If I seem to be hypercritical 
it is because I believe Miss Rawlings has the 
makings of a star if she is wise enough to avoid 
the pitfalls of mannerism and overstatement ; 
secondly, because ‘‘ Parnell’? is an extremely 
good play which demands attention and, thirdly, 
because I am interested in Mr. Norman Marshall 
and all his work. . 


Miss Marda Vanne gives a beautifully poised 
performance as Aunt Caroline and completely 
dominates the situation whenever she is on the 
stage. Mr. Glen Byam Shaw was thoroughly ob- 
jectionable as Captain O'Shea, which I suppose 
it was intended he should be; Mr. J. A. O'Rourke 
brought a touch of real Irish into the proceedings, 
and Mr. Arthur Young could not be bettered as 
Gladstone. 


Fledermaus ”’ Sadler’s Wells 
By Strauss. 


IE Fledermaus, at Sadler’s Wells Theatre on 
November 5th, was suitably chosen in as 

much as there were several displays of fireworks 
during the opera which equalled the pyrotechnic 
displays we had witnessed on our way to the 
theatre. To begin at the beginning, which many 
old-fashioned folks prefer to do: the orchestra, 
under the baton of Warwick Braithwaite, plaved 
the well-known overture with distinction. This 
distinction in the lst Act became merged in un- 
certainty for many people; was it opera bouffe or 
was it opera? If the former, the artists sang very 


well sometimes—if the latter, they sang very poorly 
sometimes and in most cases allowed their acting 
réle to predominate over their singing. 


There should of course be fooling, but sometimes 
we had to shake ourselves to prove that there was 
not also foolishness. There is such scope for the 
former that great reticence is necessary if some of 
the more tuneful themes are to get their full charm 
over the foolights. | Miss Janet Hamilton Smith 
sang delightfully as Adele, the truant maid, and 
showed her sense of fun without ever letting it 
interfere with an artistic vocalisation, and Tudor 
Davies as the arrested husband appeared equally 
happy and vocal at either side of the prison bars. 
Most of the others were less happy when they 
started to sing, though their clowning was amusing 
if slightly overdone. A Ballet in the second act 
to the world-famous waltz was a popular and grace- 
ful interlude. 


“ Dracula ” Lyric, Hammersmith 


By Hamilton Deane. 


HEATRE Thrillers Limited have started their 
new venture of offering thrillers only to the 
theatre-going public for the season by presenting 
‘* Dracula’ at the Lyric, Hammersmith. Mr. 
Hamilton Deane has taken his play from the story 
of that name by Bram Stoker and has done his task 
well. All sorts of stage tricks have been included 
—very successfully—and there were thrills galore. 


Mr. Deane himself played the part of Dr. Van 
Helsing, who eventually removed the cause of all 
the trouble, and gave a most admirable perform- 
ance. W. E. Holloway, as Count Dracula, was 
convincingly horrible, and there were excellent 
performances by A. Edward Sproster, as the 
lunatic, Jack Howarth, as the Warder, and Anna 
Burden as the Parlourmaid. 


If it’s thrills you are looking for when the day’s 
work is done, go to the Lyric, Hammersmith. ‘ 
C.S. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


"The Patriot” 


"The National Review” 


their humble servant 


“The Saturday Review” 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


The King and the Empire 


Golden Age of the Antonines—London’'s Markets 


By the Literary Critic 


ITH King Edward VIII's Coronation in 
near prospect and with yet another great 
occasion coming in which the peoples of 

the Empire can unite in testifying their adherence 
to a common sentiment of loyalty to the Throne, 
more than ordinary interest attaches to Professor 
A. Berriedale Keith’s illuminating survey of the 
growth and development of constitutional practice 
and convention in connection with the powers and 
duties of the Crown (‘* The King and the Imperial 
Crown: The Power and Duties of His Majesty,” 
Longmans, 2ls.). 

As neither Britain nor the Empire has ever had 
a written constitution and important issues have 
often been left to be determined as common sense at 
the moment appeared to dictate, our constitutional 
history has constantly been adorned with a 
surprising number of *‘ loose ends ”’ which all the 
ingenuity of writers on constitutional law has not 
sufficed to make decorously tidy. 


Historical Perspective 


The result has not been without its advantages 
in affording escape from awkward predicaments. 
At the same time this haphazard growth of our 
constitution from precedent to precedent renders 
the task of the constitutional historian far from 
easy. 

He has to be particularly wary in not judging 
the past by the standards of the present. What 
might seem unconstitutional to-day might well 
have worn quite a different appearance half or 
three-quarters of a century ago. 

Readers of Professor Keith’s book may be 
inclined to think that in his criticisms of some of 
Queen Victoria’s actions his historical perspective 
is sometimes at fault. But they will readily 
acknowledge the shrewdness and value of his 
general commentary on the supreme importance of 
the Crown to-day as the true guardian of the con- 
stitution and the veritable linch-pin of the Empire. 


The Statute of ‘Westminster and the Crown 


He does not shrink from discussing the various 
thorny problems raised by the passing of the 
Statute of Westminster and has much sound 
criticism to offer regarding the so-called rights of 
neutrality and secession. 

One point he stresses is that the preamble of that 
Statute, declaring as it does that the ‘* Crown is 
the symbol of the free association of the members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations,” appears 
effectively to preclude the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom from attempting at any future date to 
dispose of the Crown ‘“‘ at its sole discretion ’’ as 
it did in 1689. Moreover 


si British Ministers in all their dealings with the 
Sovereign must bear in mind that any derogation from 


the position of the King due to their attitude must 
cause reseutment in the oversea territuries of the 
Crown .... 

‘The most important and vital link of Empire is 
the person of the King and the Crown. The existence 
of the King svulves effectively the question of the 
relationship between the parts of the Commonwealth. 
Were it not for the Crown it would become necessary 
to seek to formulate definitely the relations between 
the several parts. For that the time is assuredly far 
from ripe, and in these circumstances the possession of 
a puint of pnity is a vital necessity.” 


Rome at its Zenith 


** The Cambridge Ancient History ’’ is a work 
designed to be ‘* prodigious,”’ both in size and in 
the comprehensiveness of its scope and contents, 
and to judge by the volumes already issued—they 
run to about a thousand pages each, and are one 
and all abundantly furnished with maps—there is 
little cause for complaint regarding inadequate 
treatment of important events and developments or 
of topics on which modern historical research has 
thrown fresh light. 

The latest volume (No. XI, edited by Messrs. 
S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock and M. P. Charles- 
worth, Cambridge University Press, 35s.) deals 
with the period A.D. 70 to 192. 

It is appropriately enough given the sub-title 
‘The Imperial Peace,’’? for this was a_ period 
generally of security and stability when the Roman 
Empire reached its zenith and there was ushered 
in *‘ the golden age of the Antonines ”’ in which 
humanity, according to Gibbon, was in its most 
happy and prosperous condition. 

In these 120 years the Empire was for the most 
part in strong and capable hands. Indeed, 
Domitian and Commodus were the only two bad 
Emperors and even Domitian, for all his savage 
cruelty, had his good points as an administrator. 
Trajan, Hadrian, Pius Antoninus and Marcus 
Aurelius were the star Emperors of the period. 
With Commodus, that second Nero, really began 
“* the decline and fall ’’ of the Empire. 


London’s Markets 


There has been talk of doing away with the 
Caledonian market, and it may be when our 
reformers are finished with pulling down old bits 
of London and rebuilding according to more 
spacious ideas there will be none of our street 
markets left. 

That will be more than a pity, for it will mean, 
in some cases at least, a break with a very old and 
pleasant tradition. Those who know some of these 
markets or would like to make acquaintance with 
them will find much enjoyment in reading Miss 
Marv Benedetta’s brightly written account of them 
in ‘* The Street Markets of London ”’ (very attrac- 
tively illustrated with photographs by L. Moholy 
Nagy, John Miles, 7s. 6d.). 
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We invite our readers 


to write to us express- 
ing their views on 
matters of current 
interest :: 3: 


Correspondents who wish their letters published in the following issue are requested to arrange for them to reach us 
as early as possible. 


Banned in Weston-Super-Mare 


DEAR LADY Hovuston,— 


We should like to bring to your notice the fact that, 
although Weston, as you probably know, is a strictly 
Conservative constituency and the Saturday Review has 
been included among the weekly journals in the local 
Reading Room for many years, now, owing to the 
expression, in a local paper, of opposition views, the 
Library Committee has, without the least warning, ceased 
to take it. 


We have done our best by writing to the said local 
paper in answer to the letters agitating for its removal 
and this week, finding the Review had been removed, we 
sent a further letter to the paper in which we said :— 


“ Sir,—It has been brought to our notice that, in spite 
of the fact that about 75 per cent. of the electorate of 
Weston-Super-Mare are Conservatives, the Library Com- 
mittee pays more attention to the views of a small 
minority of Socialists and has therefore excluded the 
purely patriotic and Conservative paper, the Saturday 
Review, from the Reading Room.” 


We have brought this matter to your notice as an 
instance of the way in which Socialist or Communist 
views are taken in preference to Conservative or Patriotic 
views. 

SECRETARY, WESTON-SUPER-MARE PATRIOTS. 


The “S.R.’? Makes Converts 
DEAR LADY Houston,— 


Since first reading the Saturday Review six weeks ago, 
I have read every issue, and I am now a permanent 
reader. 


May I say, on behalf of myself and the sensible think- 
ing young men of to-day, how much we appreciate and 
admire your Review. 

Its exposure of the Red Terror which seems to have, or 
about to have, nearly every country in its grip, is an 
action which has incurred the Nation’s indebtedness. Let 
us hope you will receive your reward, although I do not 
doubt your reward is in noting the large number of fol- 
lowers you now have. 

This week I showed and explained the S.R. to a 
friend of mine and had no difficulty in making him 
change his opinion about Socialism, which he had pre- 
viously supported. 

Trusting there are hundreds of similar cases. 

N. W. Trott. 

Kingston, Freshfield Road, 

Brighton. 


The Paper for Him 
DEAR MADAM,— 


I have to-day bought my first copy of the Saturday 
Review. I think:I have at last found what I have been 
seeking for the past ten years—a paper which puts for- 
ward the point of view of the true Conservative to an 
England drugged by a National Government and disgust- 
ing Press. 


From any point of view your urging of a sane defence 
‘policy is admirable. Your realistic attitude toward the 


International character of the Soviet Government is 
in direct dissent from all that we were taught to believe, 
and still do believe, between 1917 and 1929. 


In short you seem to represent the views of that huge 


number of English men and women who believe in 
England and our Empire but who have perforce been 
inarticulate in the last fifteen years. 


I have no hesitation in endorsing all of your official 
policy and attitude—your wise attempt at bringing about 
a German Entente, your realisation of the danger we are 
in from a military and naval point of view owing to the 
peculiar policy of the last two-National Governments, and 
finally your great efforts to make us once more the great- 
est country in the world. 


Allow me to congratulate you and offer you my best 
wishes for good luck. 
PATRICK DOWNES. 
Enniscrone, Solihull, 
Warwickshire. 


“ Softwood ’’ England 
DEAR LaDy Hovuston,— 


Yesterday an intelligent yonng workman asked me how 
I could criticise such a happy country as Russia, full of 
ideal conditions for its workers. And he meant it! I 
gave him a copy of the Saturday Review to open his 
eyes. 

How can you blame a working man for these ideas 
when a so-called Conservative daily salts its obvious 
admiration of the methods of Bolshevism with sops to 
Conservative opinion? It makes one sick to read, ‘‘ The 
4,500 ton steamer from Newcastle, one of 15 British tramp 
ships chartered by the Soviet Government this year to 
take Siberian timber from Igarka’s sawmills through the 
Kata Sea. to London suburban housing estates.” 

It appears that enough timber was shipped to Europe 
this year to ‘‘ plant both sides of a road from Paris 
to Vladivostock and allow motorists to drive in the shade 
all the way. . Next year this figure is to be doubled.” 

The Canadians who fought for England and the 
Empire (or who gave us their sons) have lived to see their 
timber towns fall into ruin and decay, through the 
money-grubbers of England selling ‘‘ slave-timber ’’ to 
suburban housing estates and householders. The shops, 
too, are full of the cheap rubbish made of ‘‘ slave timber.” 

You often speak of Mr. Eden; but what of Mr. Runci- 
man and the Board of Trade? I should say what the 
Runcimans don’t know about tramp steamers and the 
North of England shipping trade is not worth knowing. 

Why should a politician trained in all Free Trade 
Liberal ideas be at the head of the Board of Trade? 

How can he bear the thought of the country being 
flooded with this timber when Canada is thrust out in 
the cold? We certainly are ‘‘ Softwood ’? England. 


TURBULENT. 
Golders Green. 


Another “ Pet ”’ 


SIR,—May I suggest an addition to the collection of 
Mr. Baldwin’s pets enumerated in your issue of October 
31. Mr. Hoare Belisha, having ignominiously failed to 
reduce the horrible slaughter on our roads, is now pro- 
moted to Cabinet rank! Evidently failure in office is 
Mr. Baldwin’s test for promotion. In the old days even 
a Jewish politician would have had the decency to resign 
and give some other man a chance of solving the problem. 

Good luck in your efforts to wake up our so-called 
leaders. 

A. RussELL, Lt.-Col. (Rtd.). 

Palace Hotel, Torquay. 
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THINK 


Our Real Dictators 


XUM 


DEAR Lapy Houston,— 

Congratulations for your most splendid and outspoken 
paper, the Saturday Review. When will Britain awake? 
Britain says, ‘‘ We don’t want a dictator’; but what 
about the East End aliens demanding that Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s Blackshirts shall not wear uniform ? 


We English Gentiles once had a loaf, now it’s half, and 
soon—very shortly—we shall have that snatched from us. 
Although we have waited from time to time for our strong 
man such as those two famous and outstanding men, 
Hitler and Mussolini, we can’t find him. 


Lady Houston, carry on with the great work and let us 
see if Britons will remove the mist before them. 
JEAN EWBANK. 
Regent’s Park Road, N.W.1. 


Plain Words to Simon 


DEAR LaDy Hovuston,— 

The enclosed letter has been forwarded to Sir John 
Simon, as he is receiving a deputation of these Red- 
rioters— 


If you can make any use of it, please do so. I now pur- 
chase two Saturday Reviews each week, and, having read, 
distribute them. May those who, like yourself, gallantly 
uphold our King and Empire—for which our ancestors 
gave all—grow in wisdom, and be preserved. 


October 28, 1936. 
‘* Sir,—I am not a Fascist—but English. People will 
not permit the lying propaganda of aliens and irrespon- 
sible British ‘‘ sheep ” to dictate that Englishmen may 
not march along their own streets in orderly fashion. 


“A Socialist and an Asiatic have been permitted to 
speak perfidiously in a cinema in London, of bloodshed 
in the East End, unless their dictates are followed. 
Britons will not stand this propaganda. 


‘* Who will cause bloodshed but those who are allied to 
their Red brothers in Spain and Moscow, and who gravely 
injure the English police, and with Asiatic fury, try to 
attack every gathering that is against their Satanic sys- 
tem of anti-God and anti-humanity ? ” 

EsTHER ASHTON BULLOCK. 

16, Old Square, 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


Baldwin Must Go 


DEAR LaDy Houston,— 

Mr. Baldwin has shown by his lack of Conservative 
Policy that he has no longer the right to be called a 
Conservative, and still less the Leader of the Conservative 
Party. 

The time has therefore arrived when all True Conserva- 
tives should appoint another Leader who is a True Con- 
servative. Unless this is done the Party will sink lower 
and lower. I feel quite sure that a great deal of this 
terrible apathy that is being displayed among the 
Conservatives is largely due to the lack of confidence in 
Mr. Baldwin who they rightly consider has let them down 
badly. They, therefore, neither vote nor take any interest 
in his Policy. 

Your very patriotic articles are doing a great deal of 
good, and ought to bring great encouragement to all of 
us who have the fate of the Empire at heart. 

S. C. WARNER. 

Glendower Hotel, 

S. Kensington, S.W.1. 


The Terrible Truth 


MAbAM,— 

Although it is encouraging to know that a great num- 
ber of people are at last realising the dangers that 
threaten the life of the Empire, and condemning the 
vacillating, futile, and face-saving policies which have 
become the prevailing influence in British politics, those 
who, in spite of the unpopularity of plain truths and 
simple facts, have been doing so since the end of the Great 
War may be forgiven for becoming impatient for 
results. 


The ‘ Terrible Truth ’’ was just as terrible a dozen 
years ago and the overdue ‘‘ explanations ” of prominent 
public men who were misled, and incidentally misled 
others, as to the possibilities of the League of Nations, 
the L.N.U., ‘‘ Collective Security ’’ and other fallacies, 
are not very edifying. 

The foundations on which our Constitution is built have 
been and are still being undermined by the indiscriminate 
extension of the franchise to the irresponsible, bureau- 
cratic legislation and destructive taxation. 


Unless this process of disintegration is reversed it 
seems quite plain that the framework will not be strong 
enough to carry the top-heavy social structure. Surely 
this is preferable to experimental forms of Government 
which have no foundations at all in the country? Con- 
structive reform of the franchise, taxation, and a general 
tightening up of the Constitution is vital. 

E. G. Hoitom. 

4, Old Town, Stratford-on-Avon. 


The Nuffield-Swinton Scandal 


SIR,—The clamour in the Press, plus your powerful 
exposures in this week’s Review, are certainly food for 
thought for reflecting men. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that the true explanation of the Air Minister’s extra- 
ordinary and boorish treatment of one of our greatest 
Industrialists was just Red Tape trouble, and that any- 
thing more sinister is pure suspicion. 


Why have not the young Conservatives, who mani- 
fested signs of restlessness and dissatisfaction in the last 
sessions, seized upon this glaring instance of betrayal to 
demand the resignation of the Air Minister? Can it be 
that they have been bullied into submission by the vapid 
threats of the Prime Minister ? ‘ 


God help this country if this is the case! Our only 
hope of salvation lies in the breakaway of the young 
Conservatives and the relegation of the Old Gang to the 
Dustbin. 

TABASCO. 

London, S.W.10. 


The Japanese Incident 


MADAM,— 

The unfortunate British sailors who recently suffered 
severe handling at the hands of Japanese police officials 
in Formosa, not to speak of their officer whose amour 
propre must have received excessive shock from the same 
quarter, can thank for their outrageous treatment the 
fatuous and inept policy carried out by our successive 
mis-Governments since the close of the Great War—par- 
ticularly during the last few years. 

Prior to that conflict no foreign officials anywhere 
would have dared to have subjected representatives of the 
British Navy to such indignities and punishment. Truly 
has British prestige in the Orient sunk to a distressingly 
low ebb. 

A. F. Easton, 


Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
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WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


Why Do We Submit? 


SIR,—“ The actual striking power of the R.A.F. is but 
little greater than in May, 1938, when the expansion pro- 
gramine was authorised, etc., ete.”’ said Captain Norman 
MacMillan, president of the National League of Airmen, 
recently. 

We know that Lady Ilouston’s gift of aeroplanes to 
defend London was refused, and that Lord Nutheld’s 
oller to place his huge engineering organisation at the 
Government’s disposal was also turned down, and that 
delay is paralysing every branch of the rearmament 
movement, while vast sums of the taxpayers’ money is 
being wasted in paying the wrong men to do the jobs. 

In foreign policy we have made enemies of former 
friends, lost trade, power, prestige in every direction, and 
been brought to the verge of war, which, if it came off, 
would threaten our very existence. 

Why is all this ? 

It cannot be sheer stupidity. No group of men could 
show such colossal mismanagement in the face of national 
danger if they possessed ordinary common sense, and an 
honest desire to serve their country. The inertia, drift, 
and waste of time and money are only too glaringly 
apparent, and yet we allow it to goon. Why? - 

Holland Park Avenue, W.11. 


Develop the Empire 
DEAR MADAM,— 

The occasional articles and weekly summary of events 
dealing with Empire affairs make excellent and informa- 
tive news for those readers of your journal who have not 
become obsessed with a “‘ parish pump ” complex. 

Unfortunately, the fact that vast areas of fertile lands 
across the seas have for years awaited the advent of 
British hands and brains to develop them appears to be of 
little concern either of the Dominions or of Great 
Britain. 

If approached upon the subject the respective authori- 
ties usually taboo it altogether or else deliver themselves 
of the statesmanlike utterance that the problem is one 
that is at present incapable of any solution. 

This helpless ‘“‘no can do” policy is typical of a 
Government and a L.C.C. which is spending, and is 
going to spend huge sums of money on green belts, baths, 
roads, Belisha gadgets, secondary schools, and unemploy- 
meut doles, allicd with numerous other unproductive 
schemes which you readers can fill in for themselves. 

When is England going to wake up to the fact that a 
successful plan of migration and settlement overseas of 
thousands of Britons could be financed with a tithe of the 
money now being frittered away ? 


G. RAYNES. 
Canterbury, Kent. 


Fair Play for the Arabs 
LADY Hovuston,— 

As a regular reader of the Saturday Review, I wish 
to issue a protest against the policy of our Government, 
and its bondage to Jewish influence. 

The British people have always been respected for their 
fair judgment. But is not the case of Palestine, and the 
tuthless, and unjust way in which our statesmen have 
behaved, an open betrayal of all those traditions ? 

The Arabs do not demand anything more than the right 
to live decently in their own country. 

Therefore, one can imagine their despair, when, after 
several commissions have failed to produce any satisfac- 
tory results. Hence the recent rebellion. 

I may add that your clear views, and honesty, have 
won my deep admiration, and respect. 


May you prosper, as you deserve to do. 


(Miss) J. BATEs. 
53, Clarendon Road, 


Holland Park, W.11. 


Wanted—a Leader 


DEAR LADY Houston,— 

In view of the fact that our present Government seem 
to be quite unable to rule and that the large number of 
letters from your readers endorse that statement, the 
time has surely come when a definite ultimatum from 
Real Conservatives ought to be given as regards the 
Leadership of that Party. 

Our present so-called Conservative Leader, Mr. 
Baldwin, has long forleited the right to be called a Con- 
servative. 

Conservatives are heartily tired of his weak, lazy 
Leadership which has brought down the prestige of this 
country very badly. Surely amongst the Real Conser- 
vatives and Patriots of this country a real Leader can be 
found whom we all would loyally follow ? 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 1 am alraid, is too much 
imbued with Baldwinisi and we are heartily weary of 
his constant references to our ‘‘ Beloved Leader,” who is 
certainly not beloved by a very large number of people 
who consider he has done a great deal of harm to this 
country. 

LONDONER. 
S. Kensington, S.W.1. 


Worn-Out Horses 


Dear LaDy Houston,— 

I read ‘‘ Reward for Service ” by Dan Russell, in the 
Saturday Review this week. I have always felt very 
strongly about the export of worn-out horses to Belgium 
to be slaughtered. 

Do you think anything could be done about it? Could 
pressure be brought upon the Gove:nment to prohibit it? 
You are always so splendid and public spirited, I 
wondered could you do anything about it. 

Your paper was recommended to me by a friend of 
mine. I have always been a Conservative, but as the 
party stands now I could not vote for them again 
conscientiously. 

IDA SHORTLAND. 

Court Hall, 

Kenton, S. Devon. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


When the coal strike of 1926 was over it was revealed 
that the total Russian and foreign aid to the miners was 
over a million pounds. If any wish to know what benefit 
this money was to the men let them look at the South 
Wales coal trade to-day. 

QuOUSQUE TANDEM. 

North Somerset. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Baldwin has done his best to eliminate real Con- 
servatism both in word and deed. The Cabinet consists 
to-day of incompetent wind-bag theorists. Failure in 
one job seems to be a passport to a better one. 

Puitip H. BAYER. 

58, Welbeck Street, W.1. 


* * 
* 

According to Dr. Bostuvitch the Rolsheviks were 
responsible up to March, 1925, for the execution of two 
million political offenders, including 28 Bishops and 1,215 
parish priests. 

W. CARTER. 

Christchurch, Hants. 

* * 
* 

Mr. James Maxton savs he will fight for the Reds in 

Spain if they ask him. Why wait, whv not volunteer ? 
R. W. GOopseELt. 


Sydenham, S.E.26. 
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The “SATURDAY REVIEW” 


REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 
otel. q ens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, bowling. 


Hotel. Bed., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Loch Lomond. 


VIEMORE, shire. — Aviemore 


Hotel ; Rec., 4. Pens., 
gns. to 10 eda Private. Fishing, 
shooting, ri ing. tennis. 

YLESBURY. — Bull’s Head 


Market Square. Bed., 24; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 4 gns. W.E., £2/7/6. Garden, golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, 
Victoria Hotel. 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fahing. 


.—Kensington Hotel. Bed., 76; 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL —Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very Mod. 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
otel. Be 20; Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS - ON - WINDERMERE.— 
Rigg’s Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 
7 gns. Golf, 14 miles. Yachting, fishing. 


RACKNELL, Berkshire.—Station Hotel. 
ed., 7; Rec., 2. Pens., from 34 to 4 
gns. W.I5. Sat. to Mon., 2 gens. Golf, riding. 


RTO. SUSSEX.—Sixty-six Hotel. 

Bed., 33: Rec., 5. Pens., from 44 gns. 

W.E., from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 

day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. "Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON. — The Lamb ae 
Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns 
5 gns. W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, Gon 
fiching, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. EpupEre. Suffolk. — Angel 

Hotel. Bed., 35; , 2. Pens., 5 gus. 

2 gns, Lun., Din., 5/6. Golf, 
fishing, racing. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. Pens., 
from 6 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, 
Pembroke College. Pens., 3} to 5 
W.E,, 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf, 3 mi = 

boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. --_ Park Hotel, Park Place. 
Bea., 115; Rec. 4. Peus., 7 gns. W.K 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Breaktast), 37/6. Golf, 


LOVELLY. 7" Inn, High Street. 


Bed., 30; . Pens., to 6 hs 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
Pens., £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. olf, 12 miles away. 


Hotel. Bed., 3. Pens., £3/10/- 

12/- per golf, fishing, 
Ww 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES, — The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens. + from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


CORNWALL.—Sea View. 
9; Annexe 5. Pens., from 3} guns. 
W.E., teem 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon).— 

Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 12/6 
r day. Golf, 3 miles. ‘ishing, riding, 
unting. tennis. 


UNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant managed by Prop. Phone : 50659. 


10/-. 


5. ns., a 
Lun., 3/6: Din. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The 
House Hotel. Budock Vean. Bed., 
2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Galt 
fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

26, Belhaven Terrace. Bed., €6; Rec., 
6. Pens., from £3 5/-; Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. 
Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2. — Grand Hotel, 560, 

Sauciehall St., Charing Cross. Bed. 
110. | Pens., 6 gns.; :., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per roun 


REAT MALVERN, 
Royal Foley_ Hotel. Be 32; Rec 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., 15/- to “nig 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Tothian — Bisset’s 
ctel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens.. 4 to 
W.F., 14/- to 16/- per day. Tennis 
Golf, swimming, riding, wling. 


5 gens. 
courts. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 
Royal Hotel, ed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 W.E., 25/-. Golf, tennis. 
bowls. Tel. : 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; 
W.E., to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 


ERNE BAY.—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
Bed., 27; Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-.’ Golf? bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 
Pens., from 3 gns. to re ; overlook- 

ing sea. All bedrooms with Many 
with private bathrooms. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel. 
ed., ; Rec., 3. Pens., W.E., 
13/6 per, day. Tennis, thine. boat- 

ing, bathing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel.  Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ESWICK, English Lakes.—The Keswick 
rw Bed., 100; 5. ens., 
gns.; gns. season. W.E., fr. 15/- per 
tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH. — The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth near Leicester. A.A., 
R.A.C., and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


OCH AWE, Argyll. — Loch ame Hotel. 

*Phone: Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4. 

Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. 
golf, fishing, boating. 


Tennis. 


Tennis, 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


GORE 189, Queen's Gets. 8.W.7. 
Bed., 36; ’ cocktail bar. Pens., 
from 34 gns. 


GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL, 56/7, 
ag Street, W.C.l. Tel.: Ter. 5530. 
. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec Pens., 
84 to 44 gns. Table tennis. 


SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. T 
250 bedrooms, H. & C. water. Room, er 
7/6; double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, “St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square W.C.2. ed., 100. ens., 
from 44 gus. “W.E., £1/16/6.° Lun., 3/6 

in., 


T OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — Stotfield 
4 Hotel. Bed., 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 
to £6/16/6. Wis: 36/- to 45/- Golf, fishing, 
bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. Bed., 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 

gns., W.E., 26/-. ‘Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
5/6. Golf, hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon. — Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Bed., 6; Rec., 2. Pens., 
W.E., £1 7/-. Golf, bathing. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Central 
Exchange Hc Gre Bed., 
en 


6/-. Golf, 


ie. trout “ishing. 


OTTERBURN HALL HOTEL.—Bed., 44; 
c., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., from 
45/-. 5 hard courts. Golf on estate, fishing. 


Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 
Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, ashing: 
bathing, bowling, tennis. 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, 1.0.W. — Niton 

Undercliff Heid. Bed., 17; Rec., 4; 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £25/-. Golf, 
bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, — The Hautboy 
Pens. gns.; W.E., £1 Rt day 
Lun., 4/6; ‘Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Golf 
ADSTOW, Cornwall.—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
“ Cookson,”’ Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 

fom 4 gns.; from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
. 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 
00; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 


from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 

Garden. 
— Saracen’s Head 
Hotel. Bed., Rec., 2. Pens., 3} gns. 
30/-; Lun., De. 3/6. Tennis, 


fishing, boating, horse-riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, 
Portpatrick Hotel. 65. Pens., 
from £5 weekly. Golf, heathte. bathing, 
tennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey — Star & Garter 
Hotel. —England’ s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Bete, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., 6. W.E., 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, ‘an dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 

Rec., 5; Pens., 34 gns.; W.E., 37/6; 

Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up- to-date. & C. and om in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. “Phone : 


ALOP. — Talbot Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 7; Rec., 1. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. Golf, Forderminster. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks. — Castle Hotel, 
Queen Street. Bed., 38; Pens., £3/12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; Rec., 5; Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


IDMOUTH. cw Hotel, Sea Front. 

Bed., 55; 3. Pens., 6) to 8 gns. 

inclusive 3 depo. Bathing, tennis, 
go 


OUTH UIST, Outer Hebrides. —Lochbois- 
dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7. Pens. 

Golf, 5 miles free to. hotel guests: 

fisking. shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 

Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed., 16; 
Rec., 1. Pens., £36/-. Lun., 2/-; Din., 3 

Supp. acc. to requirements. Dn., golf, Sacre 


TOCKBRIDGE, 
Hotel. ‘Phone: 
Bed an 


Hants. — Grosvenor 
Stockbridge 9. Bed., 
reakiast, 8/6; double, 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck’s 

Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed., 18; 

Pens., £3 10/-; W.E., 12/6 per day. Golf; 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


Devon. — Beach Hotel, 


H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


EWKESBOURY, Glos. —Royal Hop Pole 


Hotel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2. Pens., from 
5 to 64 gns. Winter, 3 ens. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200; 

Tennis courts; golf, Stover 
Hunting, squash courts, minig- 
ture putting course, 
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HOTELS—Continued 


+ wa Hotel. Sea Front. Bed., 
65; R se. from 5 to 7 gns.; winter, 
4 gns. ein £., from'45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls, 
yachting, “fishing. 


yaa Surrey. — Glenridge 

‘Hotel 18; Rec., 3 and Bar. 
Pens., £4/15/6. £1/17/6. Golf, Went- 
worth and Sunningdale, 5/-. 


ALTON-ON-NAZE. — Hotel. Porto 

Bello, Walton-on-Naze. English cater- 
ing, comiort and attention. 

ARWICK. — Lord _ Leycester 


Bed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 4 
W.E., Sat. to 33/-. G 
ton, 14 miles. Tennis. 


Vy INDERMERE. — Rigg’s Windermere 
Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.E., £2/8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6. 
W.E., 25/-.. Lun., from 3/6; Din., from 4/6. 
Golt, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


olf, 


UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH. Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. Ist Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3/10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week; fishing. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Facing Sea. Tele- 
phone: 434711 


(HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 

TEL, First Avenue. Overlookin 
sea and lawns. Comfortable residential hotel. 
L Central Heating, etc. Vita Sun 


Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special residen- 


tial terms. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 


Royal York ,Clifton. Eve 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. - 
UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 


gns. each per wee u ar lf, 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. < 


Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., from 
£3/10/-. W.E., 30/-. ‘Golf, “bathing, bowls. 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye Old 
Rodney, Little Baddow. Pens.. 3 ee: 
W.E., from 27/6.  Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
Geli fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA. — Visit the Bays- 

otswo 

Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel: : 


PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. 


Pens., 
WE. ens., £3/13/6; 


Lun., 8/-; Din., 5/-. Golf, 


S. Devon. View Hotel. 

x. Cuisin 

ASTBOURNE. — De h: 

ens., from ns f 10/ day 

Golf, tennis. inter garden. 


— St. Mary’s Hoi1, 32, 


Palmers 
bourhood. 


qVALMOUTH, Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 

Bay. Illustrated handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ‘Phone: 141 


MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff Road. 
Rec., 5. Pens., from 3 to 5 gus.; 
W.E:, Sat. to Mon., 25/-. Tennis, golt. 


qELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 

dule Private Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 

Rec., 2. Pens., 3 to 5 gus.; W.E., 21/- 
to 30/-. Golf, teunis, bowls, putting. 


Dorset. Links, Wim- 
borne Road. Bed., Rec., 2. Pens., 


ns. w 4 gns.; W.E., tv's to 12/6 daily. 
per dag ‘(6/- Aug.-Bept.). 


Hotel. youre 
Central 


GYOLKESTONE. ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, Castle Hill Avenue; 


House 
light. 


3 mins. to and ro Cliff Hall. Excel- 
best inter, 2 


ns.—fFrop., 
Mier af the Olio Cookery ‘Book. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 

vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 

4 gns. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
Golf, 2 mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
—a Country House Hotel. H. & C. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. ’Phone: 596. 


agence. — Albany Hotel. Best posi- 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761, 762. 


LFRACOMBE.—The Osborne Private 
Hotel, Wilts Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 
24 a 44 gns. W.E., 12/- per ‘day. Golf, 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


DILKUSA. — Grand Hotel. 
Cent. 110 
large lounges. 


Front. 
Bed., all with H. & C. Five 
Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel, facing 
Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 3} 
5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH 
HOTEL, CULDUTH:L ROA 
693. Every comfort. Under 
vision of proprietress, Mrs. J. Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Alkerton 

Hotel, Binswood Avenue. 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf, half 
mile away. Tennis, ane croquet. 


SPA Hotel. Bed., Rec., 6. Pens. 
to 4) gens. W.E.,” to 13/6 per 
Golf, tennis, billiards. 


57 &'60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. ear tennis. 


oe Hotel, St. Mary St. 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5. Pens., £3/10/-. Lun. 
2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


LANGOLLEN. — Grapes Hotel. Stay 
here for Comfort. Fishing, goli, H. & C. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. — 


Hotel, Acharacle. Bed. ; Rec., 2. 
Pens., 4 ; W.E., £1/10/-: Lun., 3/6; 
Din., 4/-. Golf, fishing, bathing. 


ONDON. — Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 

London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE _ Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Gardena Cromwell Road, W.8.' Rec., 
4; Bed., '‘Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel, West- 

minster, S.W.l. ‘Phone: Vic. 0867 2003. 
ed., 200; 15/-. D., 27/-. 
Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampten 
Row, W.C.1, near_ British 260 
Room: m, Bath and Table. ‘d’Hote 
8/6. 


wee HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 
C.L. Near Euston and King’s Gos 

Accom. 230 Guests: 

and Table d'Hote Breakfast, 8/6. 


HOTEL KINGSLEY HOUSE, Queen’s 
Gate "Phone: Western 1029. 
Bed., 20; Rec., 3. Pens, 3 to 4 gns; 10/6 to 
12/6 ‘daily. 


KENSINGTON. PALACE MANSIONS 

Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. _ Bed., 270; 

3. Pens. 5 gns.; W.E., per 
= Social Club. Squash’ rackets 


LADBROKE Hotel, 
Kensington Park Road, 
Rec., 8. Pens., 
Tennis. 


LIDLINGTOR Hotel, 7, Lidlington gi lace. 
N.W.1 8126. Peus., 
Lun., 2/-; ‘Tea 2/6. Garden. 

MANOR HOTEL 32, Westbourne Terrace, 


Hyde Park, Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens., 
from 34 ainele, from 6 gns. d 


Gardens, 
60; 
gus. arden. 


Bod. CEDARS Flotel. Sydenham. 8.E.26. 


A 2. Pens., from 3 gns. -E., 
30/-. Golf, within mins. 
Tennis Courts 


PALACE GATE HOTEL, Palace Gate, 
Kensington, W.8. ed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3} gns. W.E., 30/-. 


RAYMOND'S PRIVATE HOTEL, 4 Pen- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11. Bed., 
. 8. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE Hotel, Se 
cent, Kensington Park W 
Park 1168. 3. ‘Hei, from 
24 gns.; Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOUSE, 55. 
Park N.W.3. Tel.: Prim. 


4 gns. “double. 


» 10; . 1. Pens., from 3 gns. 

Tennis. 
STRATHALLAN Hotel, 38, Police Gar- 
dens, S.W.5. 30. Pens.. from 24 gns. 


single, 5 gns. double. Billiards. 


WEST CENTRAL Southampton 
Tel. : 1400. Be 


w, W.C.1. d., 155; 
Kec., 5. Pens., ey Fw 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


WOODPALL Hotel, College Road, Dul- 
wich, S.E.21. Bed., 14; ens., 3 
gns. Din., 3/6. Golf, 2/6 per 


round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet. 
YNTON, N. Devon. — Waterloo House. 
Private Hotel. ed., 16; Rece., 3. 
Golf, 2 miles. Put- 


Pens., 2 gns. to £2/10/-. 
ting green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated. 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon. Pri- 

‘ER vate Cottage Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 2. 
2 to 3 gns.; W.E., 25/-. Lun., 376: 
Tea. 1/6; Din., 4/6. Golf, riding, tennis, 
drag hounds. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
55-59, Osborne Road. Jesmond 906. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from 7/6. Garden. 


THE Hotel, Road. 
Bed ; Rec., 3. Pens., £2/1 W.E., 
£1/7/6. Golf, bowls, 
billiards. 


XFORD.—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; 


Rec., 
3. gns.; W.E., £1/17/6. 
Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/-. 


| Hayle, Cornwall. — Riviere 
Hotel. Near sea; golf. H. & C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks—Riviera Private 
Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 
5. Pens., from £3/17/6; W.E., Sat 
to ad from £1. Golf, tennis. 


HAFTESBOURY, Coombe, House 

Hotel. Pens., W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, “g-ho e, 1/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, 1L.0.W. — Hotel, 
Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens. 
from 3} gns. to 6 gns.; w ‘E.. 12/- to 15/- 
per day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hot, 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 80; 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day 


TROUD, Glos. — Prospect House Hotel, 

fon "Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens.. 

3 to 3 = ; W.E., 12/6 per day. Garden. 
Golf, riding. 


ENBY, Pem. — Cliffe Hotel. Bed., vi 
3. Pens., 34 to 5 gns.; W.E., 
to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


eg Court Hotel, Abbey 
Pons., 3 gns.; 
W.E., 30/-. Golf. mile. 


arden. 
GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road. 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12: Rec., 1. Pens... 3} 
to 34 gns. Garden, tennis, go 


NETHWAY PRIVATE mat, Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23; ™ Peus., from 3 gus. 
from 9/- per day. Gell. tennis, 
fishing. 


IG, Isle of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
3. Lun, hot, 3/6; Din., “4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Garden. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, 80/2, 
ensington Gurdens Square, W.2. Bays. 
201-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


N EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE BUREAU brings relief.— 
Address : House, Southampton 


Row, London, 
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EMPIRE NEWS 


Marketing Efficiency 
Movement 
From an Australian Correspondent 


BUSINESS men the world over are 
suspiciuus when Governments 
display a disposition to invade the 
preserves of private enterprise. 
Experience has shown that these 
suspicions are not unjustificd. 

The Commonwealth Governument’s 
latest proposal on these lines, which 
envisages the creation of an Austra- 
lian Export Shipping Control 
Board, seems, however, to avoid the 
pitfalls common to such schemes. 

At the time of writing it is no 
more than a proposal. The Govern- 
ment has wisely decided to forestall 
possible criticism by withholding the 
necessary legislation until represen- 
tatives of the industries concerned 
have discussed the plan in con- 
ference. 


Briefly, the plan provides for the 
appointment of a Board to rational- 
ise the transport of Australian goods 
to overseas markets. The members, it 
is proposed, shall be nominated by 
the chief exporting industries. 


Some form of rationalisation is 
certainly required. At _ present, 
Australia exports her products in a 
manner which time has hallowed but 
reason rejects — no less that it is a 
system common to all nations. 

In short, Australia gets its pro- 
ducts to the market as quickly as 
possible but without any real effort 
to maintain a_ steady, unbroken 
stream of supplies. 

A country exporting primary pro- 
ducts, of which a large part is 
perishable, cannot afford to worry 
along with this obsolescent method. 
This is especially true of Australia, 
which, by reason of its distance from 
the world market, is many thousands 
of miles behind scratch in relation to 
its competitors. 

The proposal for the appointment 
of a Control Board is a recognition 
of the imperative need for Australia 
to do something to adjust the balance 
which is geographically loaded 
against her. 

One of the chief functions of the 
Board will, I learn, be the regulation 
of cargoes, especially of perishable 
—- At present, the tendency is 
or, say, several large consignments 
of butter or eggs to arrive at their 
destinations within a few days, then 
for weeks to elapse before further 
supplies appear. 

The inevitable result is that, at 
times, the market is glutted, at 
others starved. The effect on prices 
is necessarily adverse, and the Aus- 
tralian pruducer’s pocket suffers. 

It would appear simple, in theory, 
to rectify this defect in the Common- 
wealth’s marketing system. It is 
hard to see whether practical expe- 
rience would reveal major difficulties 


but an amicable working agreement 
between shippers and shipowners 
should eliminate even the most for- 
midable of these. 

Another duty of the Board will be to 
protect perishable produce from 
unnecessary risk of deterioration on 
the long sea passage to Europe. 

In the past, opening of ships’ holds 
in which perishables were stored at 
intermediate ports has been blamed 
for serious damage to valuable 
cargoes. 

An obvious method of avoiding 
this risk offers itself. By regulation 
of exports, the Board should be able 
to ensure that a ship loaded, for 
example, at Sydney leaves Australia 
with full holds and, therefore, has no 
occasion to unlash her hatch cover- 
ings until the time comes to unload 
her cargo on the other side of the 
world. 

Talking with British importers, I 
have learned that they would appre- 
ciate a regular flow of Australian 
products because, given this, their 
task of marketing would be infinitely 
simpler. 

The authorities of the chief United 
Kingdom ports would, I understand, 
be glad to co-operate with the Control 
Board, even to the extent of provid- 
ing facilities for the storage of 
perishables on arrival. 

The creation of the Board would be 
just another step in the direction of 
that practical ideal at which the 
Empire must aim—perfect efficiency 
in marketing the products of its 
wealthy soil. 


Kenya’s Taxation 
Controversy 


By Cleland Scott 
Nanyuki, Kenya. 

MTPHE initial skirmish in the Kenya 

Taxation battle has _ been 
won by the settlers. Government 
has agreed for the present not to 
force its Income Tax Bill through 
the Legislative Council. 

But it fought a rearguard action 
before it allowed the universal 
objection to its unnecessary haste to 
succeed. 

It even did a bit of partisan pro- 
paganda in the Official Gazette, and 
disclosed in advance the principles of 
the Budget before the session. 

Yet a Colony is exhorted never to 
question the action or tactics of its 
Governor because he is the King’s 
representative ! 

What is now wanted is an ad hoc 
Committee to inquire fully into the 
pros and cons of income tax and the 
Colony’s fiscal policy in general. 
Evidence should be given on oath. 

The proposed Bill was bad from 
many points of view, because had the 
country accepted it a breach of faith 
would have been condoned by 
emergency taxation heing made per- 
manent. without reduction of indirect 
taxation. 


Another point somewhat ignored 
by the protagonists of income tax is 
that the proposed one was consider- 
ably higher than that in force in 
South Africa and Rhodesia, far 
older established countries. 

Others maintain that income tax is 
in force throughout most of the 
Empire and why should it not work 
in Kenya? Kenya has been settled 
for but one generation, and has more 
problems than any other part of the 
Empire. 

One of the cries of the pro-income 
tax people is that the objection 
thereto comes from the wealthy. 
This is but a half truth. The better 
off automatically pay more in 
indirect taxation because they spend 
more, and in Kenya customs’ duties 
and railway freights are very high. 

Admittedly the Bill would get 
hold of numerous companies who 
to-day pay nil. Yet it appears that 
anyone whe advanced money to help 
a farmer would pay income tax, 
while one who invested in the Kenya 
Loan would escape. 

Some farmers fondly imagine that 
if they had no income they would 
pay no tax. They, like many others, 
may have built an expensive house 
when times were good, and this 
would be arbitrarily assessed. 

When they remarked they had no 
cash the collector would point to the 
increase in calves or lambs, etc.— 
many of whom may never reach 
maturity, and in any case would pro- 
duce no income for years. 

The farmer might take out an 
irrigation channel and at once be 
told that this had increased the value 
of his land by one hundred per cent. 
But if he were not careful it could, 
by souring it, utterly ruin his land. 

Without a doubt the net result of 
income tax will be that the whites 
will pay more and the Indians and 
Africans pay less. How assess the 
income of a backveld savage? Or 
that of a petty Indian trader? The 
standards of living of each race are 
not comparable. The cost of collec- 
tion is bound to be enormous. 

The onus of proving that he has 
no income will rest on the Kenya 
settler, and to do so may prove most 
costly. 


Red Indian Titles 


The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King has established for himself 
among the Indian communities in 
Canada as wide a reputation for 
wisdom as Lord Tweedsmuir, the 
Governor-General, has for his literary 
attainments. 

Both of them have, therefore, the 
appropriate Indian names. The 
Prime Minister is known as 
Oteenesew Weeusuwew, meaning 
“Wise Counsellor,” while Lord 
Tweedsmuir, alias John Buchan, is 
known as Okemow Utataowkew, 
Teller of Tales.” 
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Strange People & Customs 
of Northern Nigeria 


No. 2. King Killing 


By Captain Mellor 


NORTHERN NIGERIA is remark- 

able for the many strange 
pagan tribes residing within its 
boundaries. 

Perhaps the most interesting of 
them all are the Jukans—a_ pvople 
whose practice it was in days of old 
to kill their king either at the end of 
seven years or else whenever he 
became, in their opinion, unfit to 
rule. 

One would scarcely have thought 
that under these conditions there 
would have been much competition 
for the job but, since the king was 
also considered a God, a _ good 
response was always made to this 
Airican version of ‘Dilly, Dilly come 
and be killed.’’ 

Seven years of splendour ended, 
the unfortunate monarch was 
strangled by the heir, a person 
nominated by and only known to the 
Chief Counsellor. 

This custom, in spite of not 
unnatural opposition on the part of 
the kings themselves, continued 
until a ruler called Aguman, protect- 
ing himself with a Hausa bod) guard, 
succeeded in reigning for eleven 
years. 

Even the seven years’ reign could 
scarcely have been very enjoyable, 
since even during that short time the 
unfortunate ruler’s life was immedi- 
ately terminated if he happened to 
fall ill. 

It is even said that a cough or a 
sneeze provided adequate excuse, so 
that presumably the unfortunate 
semi-divine being must have concen- 
trated the whole of his energies on 
avoiding colds. 

Even to-day the life of the king, or 
Akoo as he is called, is hedged about 
by extraordinary and most tiresome 
regulations. 

He must eat alone and unseen since 
he is half God and half man and, 
therefore, not officially supposed to 
eat at all; he must on no account 
pass a certain tree on the Ibi-Wukari 
road by day; the crossing of the 
river Benoe means certain death to 
him. 

I was at one time stationed at Ibi 
and met this strange monarch, who 
looked as unlike either a king or a 
God as it is possible to imagine. 

He was clad in a filthy robe that 
had once been white—this being a 
state occasion it is difficult to 
imagine what his ordinary clothes 
must have been like—wore a hat 
rather like an inverted flower pot, 
and boasted on his chin a few 
ridiculous tufts of straggly hair that 
caused him somewhat to resemble a 
goat. 

Officially, of course, ‘“‘ King 
Killing ” is a thing of the past, but 
old customs die hard and the Jukan 
monarch is kept so secluded and 
apart as to make it very hard to say 
what really happens. 

This at least I know. A rumour 
went forth some few years ago in 


Wukari, the Jukan capital, that the 
king was sick of a distressing but by 
no means fatal disease; and shortly 
afterwards the Chief Counsellor 
announced his death. 

It may, of course, have been 
entirely coincidence and death may 
have occurred owing to natural 
causes, but on the other hand I 
wondered whether one night the 
heir, the killer of the king, the suc- 
cessor of the king, may not have 
crept into the royal hut holding in 
his eager hands the cord of execution. 


New Light on the Arctic 


NEW light will be thrown upon 

the Arctic when data and 
specimens collected by an expedition 
sponsored by the Canadian Govern- 
ment have been examined. 

For twelve weeks experts § in 
archeology, botany and meteorology 
have been patrolling the ice-filled 
waters of Canada’s Eastern Arctic, 
landing here, taking readings there, 
sinking experimental shafts to find 
what mineral lay below the surface, 
and in the intervals calling at ports 
and settlements to see that the 
natives’ health was all it should be. 
They also replenished the supplies at 
Government and other posts and 
affected changes in the personnel of 
the medical services and the police 
detachments. 

The party travelled in what has 
now become a historic Arctic ship, 
Nascopie, and a few days ago it 
returned with its hold full of the 
most varied assortment of articles 
imaginable, ranging from fur and 
notes on animal migrations to marine 
fossils, letters from exiles, and 
plants. 

Some of the letters written by the 
Eskimos and _ collected by the 
Nascopie for delivery to other posts 
were written in ‘‘ syllabic,’”’ a method 
of writing the Eskimo language 
which is in use among the natives 
all over the Canadian North. 

It is not so very long ago that the 
Frozen North, as it is called, was 
looked upon as a land which it 
would be impossible to exploit. 
Successive expeditions by the 
Nascopie, and notably the one which 
has just been completed, have 
exposed the fallacy of the conception. 
Sections of it are rich in potentiali- 
ties, and scientists and laboratory 
experts will set to work to see what 
story the Nascopie’s specimens have 
to tell. 

The Canadian Government took 
the wise precaution of sending two 
writers with the expedition to record 
the history of the trip for posterity. 

Empire Fruit: Latest 

Figures 

CCORDING to “Supplies of 
Canned and Dried Fruit in 
1935,”’ published by the Imperial 
Economic Committee, aggregate 
imports of canned and bottled fruits, 
preserved in sugar, and fruit and 
fruit pulp, preserved without sugar, 
into the United Kingdom in 1935 
reached a record total of over 234,000 


tons, with a declared value of 
£7,200,000. 


Supplies from Empire countries 
have not only been partly respons- 
ible for the increase in imports of 
canned and bottled fruits in recent 
years, but they have gained a larger 
share of the market. The Empire 
contribution has shown a steady rise 
from an average of under 19,000 tons, 
26 per cent. of the total, in the five 
years following the War to over 
50,000 tons, 35 per cent., in 1929-33, 
and in 1934 it accounted for as much 
as 76,000 tons, or about 44 per cent. 
of the total. 

IN 1935 IMPORTS FROM EMPIRE 
SOURCES, HOWEVER, WERE 
SOMEWHAT LIGHTER AND, WITH 
INCREASED SUPPLIES FROM 
OTHER SOURCES, CHIEFLY THE 
UNITED STATES, THE EMPIRE’S 
SHARE DECLINED TO UNDER 39 
PER CENT., ABOUT THE SAME 
PROPORTION AS IN 1932 AND 1933. 

Imports from Canada _ increased 
slightly and reached a new high 
level, but supplies from Malaya and 
Australia, which together provided 
nearly 89 per cent. of the Empire 
total, were somewhat smaller. For 
the first time since they have been 
separately specified, imports of 
canned peaches equalled those of 
pineapples, each accounting for 24 
per cent. of the total, while pears 
took third place with 23 per cent. 
The Empire supplied 92 per cent. of 
the pineapples, practically the whole 
of which came from Malaya, 29 per 
cent. of the peaches, 27 per cent. of 
the pears and 33 per cent. of the 
apricots. 

Imports of dried fruits alone in 1935 
amounted to about 180,000 tons, or 
6 per cent. more than in 1934, with 
a declared value of £5,600,000. Con- 
signments from Empire countries 
were somewhat lighter than in 1934 
and, with a marked increase in 
supplies from foreign sources, the 
Empire’s share declined from about 
45 per cent. of the total to 30 per 
cent. Shipments of currants from 
Australia were the heaviest since 
1930 and represented 23 per cent. of 
the total imports of 57,000 tons. 


Baboons at the Victoria 
Falls 


THE Victoria Falls, in Rhodesia, 

are getting too popular. That 
seems to be the opinion of the 
baboons. In an effort to make things 
comfortable for tourists, without 
detracting from the primitive wild- 
ness of the scene, the Rhodesian 
authorities have been building rustic 
seats at various points of vantage. 
For miles around the Falls, however, 
the country is proclaimed a game 
sanctuary where no creature, or even 
plant, may be disturbed. 

Whether the baboons consider 
seats for humans are an infringement 
of their legal right or whether, in 
gratitude for the protection they 
receive, they believe they are 
supporting the Government’s policy 
of preserving the natural splendour 
of the scene, is not clear. It is 
certain, however, that even though 
these rustic seats are tied down with 
heavy wire, the baboons tear them 
up with steady perseverance. 
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NATION 


At the moment the question of changing the youth of Great 
Britain from a C3 to an AI category in the matter of physical fit- 
ness is engaging the serious consideration of the Government and 
other bodies concerned. 


And indeed that this is a matter of grave national importance 
is seen clearly from the high percentage of rejections of would-be 
naval, army and air force recruits on the grounds of ill-health. 


Nevertheless the work of turning sick and ailing children 
into healthy and happy men and women is a task that is being 
carried out daily in this children’s hospital, the oldest in the 
British Empire. 


It is true that many hundreds of thousands of young children 
have been cured of their ills here in the last 84 years, and have 
thus been enabled to take their place as fit and useful citizens of the 
Empire. In addition doctors and nurses who have obtained their 
knowledge at the Hospital are made available to carry on the work 
in all parts of the country. The causes and cures of children’s 
diseases are also continuously being investigated in our research 
departments and the knowledge gained grows year by year. 


ao rr 


But now the old hospital is no longer able to carry out these 
tasks in the buildings available. They are hopelessly obsolete 
according to modern medical needs, and the decision to build a 
new children’s hospital worthy of the City which contains it, has 
been® taken. The plans are all finished and the builders have 
commenced their great work. 


But there is one big stumbling block. Money, naturally. 
e So far, £124,000 only has been collected out of the total of £400,000 
: that will be needed to see the job through. 


As you love children, as you love your country, will you 
, send something towards the cost? There are very few who cannot 
: afford to send a shilling or two, and to those who can help in a big 
a way—well, please do. Your donation should be addressed to the 
Secretary to the Appeals Council, The Hospital for Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1., who will gladly give any 
further information on request. 
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The “Boom” Is Here 


By Our City Editor 


HE general buoyancy of markets and the size 
of last week’s Stock Exchange settlement 
fully justify the statement that boom con- 

ditions have actually arrived for, in almost all 
sections of the Stock Markets, prices are on the 
upward grade and the volume of business includes 
both investment and speculative demand. It has 
long been realised that such conditions must 
eventuate from the expansion of credit on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and only political possibilities 
have held back prices even to their present levels. 
With some reassurance which must result from 
rearmament in this country, and with the 
Presidential election out of the way in the United 
States, a further burst of Stock Market strength 
appears inevitable, and it only remains for the 
investor to decide which section is most likely to 
suit his requirements and to prove profitable. 
Readers of this column will have noted that the 
writer has for some time been ‘“‘ bearish ”’ of gilt- 
edged and fixed interest stocks generally, and one 
sees nothing to justify any alteration of this view, 
for whatever the extent to which the Treasury 
pursues its ‘‘ cheap money ”’ policy it is impossible 
to visualise the expansion of credit entirely to offset 
the expanding demands of industry for banking 
accommodation and the speculative demands as 
well. If credit is expanded to this extent then the 
inevitable depression which must follow is going 
to make the dark days of 1931-2 appear positively 
cheerful by comparison. The long view of gilt- 
edged, then, is not too promising. Only when 
speculative markets, and particularly industrials, 
commence their reaction should gilt-edged again 
be sought after by those free to invest their money 
in whatever class of security they choose. For 
Trustees, of course, the choice is limited. 


“ Americans ’’ and the Future 


In this country internal expansion and recovery 
have already been discounted to a major extent by 
the rise in industrial security prices. In America, 
however, there is a far greater scope for a rise in 
such stocks and shares and volume of funds which 
will seek investment is proportionately much 
greater. In view of the setbacks which the ‘‘ New 
Deal ”’ has received in the Courts and the obvious 
ability of the States to recover their prosperity 
without it, it seems unlikely that Mr. Roosevelt 
will introduce any confidence-shattering measures 
to the new Congress. What seems more necessary 
is that the President should take all steps to prevent 
a Wall Street boom from getting entirely out of 
hand as in 1929. Meanwhile, the utilities look as 
attractive as any International Telephone at around 
14, and Consolidated Edison at 46} having 
promise. One still favours New York Central 


among Rails at around 47, although they have 
been mentioned as a ‘‘ buy "’ in this column all the 
way up from 24, and in the Industrials list, General 
Motors at 77 are still not too d°=* to buy. Last 


but not least we have International Nickel now 
around 66. With Copper at its present price and 
an unabated industrial demand for Nickel, not to 
speak of armament requirements, Nickels look 
good for many points yet. 


Tins and Coppers 


Tin shares have very rightly had a sharp spurt 
on the agreement with Siam for the renewal of 
restriction after the end of the present year. The 
metal has recovered sharply from well under £200 


. per ton to £240, and there seems no reason why a 


period of prosperity for the mines should not 
result. Actually yields in the Tin list are more 
attractive than those in any other market offering 
a chance of capital appreciation. Of the best class 
shares, Malayan Tin Dredging at 37s. yield 73 per 
cent. on the money, while Pahang Consolidated at 
22s. 6d. return 8 per cent. and yields run at this 
level almost throughout the list. London Tin 
Corporation, originally advocated in this column 
as a good gamble around 7s., now stand at 12s. 3d. 
and there is every prospect of their going higher, 
while Anglo-Oriental at 2s. 6d. now have a good 
chance of reaching a higher level. 

Copper shares also continue to the fore. The 
companies producing under the restriction agree- 
ment have actually increased production to 5 per 
cent, over the agreed basic tonnage, and this par- 
ticularly favours the Rhodesians, who are capable 
of much greater output than that agreed upon in 
March, 1935. Roan Antelope have come up to 
65s. and will not stop at this level, while Rhodesian 
Anglo-American at 3ls. 6d. and Rhodesian 
Selection Trust at 25s. still have big possibilities. 


—And Rubbers 


The activity in Tin and Copper shares has rather 
overshadowed the Rubber market and the incipient 
boom has petered out. Now is the time for those 
who hold no interest in the market and failed to 
get in at lower levels to pick up some fairly cheap 
shares. A prolonged boom in Rubber shares is a 
difficult thing to visualise, since there are so many 
holders wanting to realise, but it would not be 
surprising to see a big upward movement by next 
Spring if, as appears probable, consumption is 
maintained. One still feels inclined to favour 
such shares as London Asiatic at 5s. and Cher- 
sonese at 3s. 6d., though the Sumatra and 
Java shares possibly have greater speculative 
possibilities, 

Booth’s Bonus Issue 


To finance the expansion of the business the 
directors of Booth’s Distilleries are issuing the 
100,000 unissued ordinary £1 shares of the com- 
pany to existing ordinary stockholders in the 
proportion of one new share for every £5 of stock 
held, the price of issue being 31s. 6d. per share. 
The existing stock is priced at about 34s. per £1 
unit so that the issue is on bonus terms, 
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THE HOSPITAL 
OF THE FUTURE 


Westminster Hospital is being entirely 7 


rebuilt upon a site in Westminster at 
a cost of £850,000. 


Only £250,000 remains to be found. 


Westminster Hospital is removing to 
a site where space, light and quiet 
can be obtained. Special features 
which will be included are: Noise 
proof construction. 


Precautions against attack by air in 
time of war. No waiting for out- 
patients. Separate Surgeries for 
minor and severe casualties. 


A covered roadway through the 
heart of the main Hospital giving ready 
access to all departments. 


A new Ward system. Sitting-rooms 
and bed if required for anxious 
friends in critical cases on each ward 
floor. 


More details will be found in our 
illustrated brochure, “* The Shape of 
Things to Come.” 


“Patrons : His Majesty The King. 
President : Col. 


NOISE — 
NO WAITING 


A FINAL APPEAL 


The rebuilding programme of West- 
minster Hospital was launched with 
the approval and good wishes of our 
then President, H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales. 


It is our earnest hope that His Majesty 
The King, our Royal Patron, will see the 
success of the scheme assured in_ his 
Coronation Year. To this end will you 
give us your help, generously and at once? 


SEND YOUR 


WITHOUT 


FAIL 


Contributions will be most gratefully received 
and acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurers, 
Westminster, Hospital, London, S.W.| 


Her Majest Merv, ELBE. Princess Leal 
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CINEMA 


Rembrandt 


BY MARK FORREST 


T the start it must be stated emphatically 
that the photography and the settings in 
Rembrandt, the new picture at the Leicester 

Square, are among the best which have been seen 

on the screen. Mr. Pelorin’s work with the 

camera is so well known and has been so widely 
praised that it is perhaps a little superfluous to 
employ one’s superlatives all over again in his 
connection ; however, I do so with a will because, 
without him and the very careful background of 

Mr. Vincent Korda, there is not much over which 

to be very enthusiastic. 


A Fine Film 


Technically, then, Rembrandt is an excellent 
film, but when one comes to the story, about which 
all this achievement has been spun, it is not easy 
to praise. 


The bare facts of the great artist’s life are 
probably too well known to need any further telling 
and there would appear to be enough on their 
bones to reconstruct a good image of the man. 
There’s the tragic death of his wife, Saskia, with 
which, incidentally, the film opens; there’s the 
shrewish Geertke for which part Gertrude Law- 
rence has somewhat surprisingly been chosen and, 
lastly, the one and only Hendrickje Stoffels whom 
Elsa Lanchester doesn’t resemble in the least, but 
of whom she gives a sympathetic performance. 
There’s his fame and loss of it; his retirement to 
his father’s farm and reappearance in the town; 
there’s his poverty and his vanity. And there’s 
his genius. 


Vital Spark Missing 


There is the skeleton and perhaps upon those 
bones can be built up a story to be filmed for 
people of to-day which will move them, but in this 
picture the more real the settings become the less 
flesh and blood the life within them seems to have. 
It is not sufficient to call the chief character, as 
every one seems to do time out of number, 
Rembrandt, for one’s interest to be captured. The 
spark of vitality is missing and Charles Laughton’s 
emotion, whether upon the death of Saskia or 
later, upon the impending end of Hendrickje, 
raises little in one’s breast but an academic interest. 
His portrait, however, of Rembrandt as an old 
man is a much more successful assault upon the 
fortress within which the artist stands impregnable, 
guarded on all sides by his portraits of himself, 
which reveal so much that this picture does no 
more than faintly suggest. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Korda’s effort is a sincere one 
and I hope it makes his company money; the 


photography, the settings and Mr. Geoffrey Toye’s 
incidental music all deserve it. 


BROADCASTING 


The Cause of all the 
Trouble 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


URING the last week it has been brought 

forcibly to my notice that for over four 

years I have been unjust to the B.B.C. I 

have said a lot of harsh things which appeared to 

me at the time to be justified, and I have not 

shrunk from the invidious task of calling the 

B.B.C. to book whenever I thought it had fallen 
down on its job. 

I have from time to time complained of a feeling 
of nausea which overtakes me whenever I hear a 
dissertation delivered in adenoidal tones on the 
enthralling subject of ‘“‘ The Haggis and its 
Habits’’ or an informative talk on ‘‘ How to 
Construct a simple Gasometer.’’ I have com- 
plained loudly and bitterly that I have been too 
frequently assailed by people of indeterminate sex 
who have told me in the accents of the Bowery that 
they have loved me all their life or attempted to 
persuade me that they have joined the Navy to see 
the sea. 


The Mongoose 


Things came to such a pass the other day that 
I determined to dismantle my set. I know little 
of these matters, but I decided that this desirable 
end could most easily be effected with a hammer. 
When I had at last succeeded in disintegrating it 
I was surprised to discover nestling coyly beneath 
the grid bias one of our furry friends. Since I had 
not only been reading my newspapers, but am 
fairly well-informed on the fauna of the Isle of 
Man I had little difficulty in recognising it as a 
mongoose. 

On noticing me it immediately began to whistle 
Mr. Henry Hall’s signature tune and proceeded 
from this to the Fat Stock Prices, delivered in the 
unmistakable tones of the senior announcer. To 
say that I was surprised would be to understate 
the case, but it was such a taking little thing 
that I could not find it in my heart to be angry. 


{ Owe an Apology 


What though I had for years been deluded into 
thinking that I had been listening to British Broad- 
casting, whereas in fact, I had been beguiled by 
one of our more talented four-footed friends? 1 
realised at once that I owe the B.B.C. an apology 
for imagining even for one moment that its pro- 
grammes could be so puerile. 

Later on, over a glass of snake-juice, we agreed 
that he should take up other quarters. He went 
off jauntily down the road singing ‘‘ Here’s to 
the next time ” in Hindustani. 1 don’t expect I 
shall ever see him again. And I’m not sure that 
I shall buy another set. 
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14 November 1936 


The Saturday Review 


Continued from page ii of Cover 


1 do not wish to sound an alarmist, but the Red 
Menace, of which I wrote a few weeks ago in the 
Saturday Review, is no fiction, but a dangerous 
reality. Once Red Hate possesses human souls, 
it becomes a contagious fever, sweeping through a 
nation’s being. Within a year this Scarlet Fever 
has infected the soul of France with a rapidity that 
is well-nigh incredible. 


Ireland has awakened to the assaults of 
Bolshevism, and is now withstanding it to the face. 
England has not awakened. Our statesmen and 
politicians seem incapable of reading the signs of 
the times, even with the East End ablaze with the 
Red Flag and hammer and sickle. 


Bolshevism is a reality, not merely a Russian 
reality, but an international reality. — Stalin, 
Lenin’s successor in power and whose policy he 
follows exactly, has made the line of Communism’s 
advance abundantly clear: the masses everywhere 
are to be organised in the League of the Militant 
Godless, with the Third International undermining 
ceaselessly for the Great World Revolution to 
smash the present order. Bolshevism will be 
deterred by no considerations of humanity or 
morality. 


For the sake of English dupes, | will quote a few 
of Lenin’s written statements: ‘ THE ROOT 
OF ALL EVIL IS PRIVATE PROPERTY,” 
“RELIGION MUST BE DESTROYED WITH 
THE CAPITALIST,” ‘“ THE BOLSHEVIK 
SYSTEM IS UNTHINKABLE WITHOUT 
TERRORISM.” Lenin should know! 


“The A.B.C. of Communism,” official 
publication of the Soviet Government, declares, 
“* Our task is not to reform, but to destroy all kinds 
of religion, all kinds of morality.’’ 


The Pravda, the Government paper, of May 
7th, 1925, states, ‘* Middle-class morality must be 
trampled under foot.’’ 


WAR AGAINST GOD 


In another Government paper, the Besbojnik, 
Lounatcharsky, the Minister for Education, wrote 
in its first issue, ‘‘ WITH ALL MY HEART I 
WISH THE PAPER SUCCESS IN ITS WAR 
AGAINST THE REVOLTING IMAGE OF 
GOD, WHO THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE 
OF HISTORY HAS CAUSED SUCH DIA- 
BOLIC EVIL TO MANKIND.” 


And an educated undergraduate stood up at the 
Congress to which I have alluded, and solemnly 
announced that Bolshevism did not war against 
religion ! 


It may interest English parents to know that 
under Bolshevism children are taught that there is 
no such thing as sex-morality. The bestial results 
are better imagined than described. 


This is how Bolshevism began in Russia :— 


Between 1918 and 1920, 26 Bishops and 7,000 
priests of the Orthodox Church were put to death. 
Some were hanged, some drowned, some cut to 
pieces. The Archbishop of Perm was buried alive. 
The Bishop of Yourief had his nose and ears cut 
off, was tortured and then cut to pieces. Catholic 
priests, if not executed, were sent to the mines of 
Siberia for teaching the catechism to children. A 
public trial of Almighty God was held under 
Government auspices, in which figures repre- 
senting the three Divine Persons were put in dock. 


Here is the glorious ‘* freedom ”’ for which our 
English Reds shout :— 


There is no liberty of the Press in Russia, and 
no paper is allowed to hold opinions contrary to 
the Government policy. The Secret Police have 
power practically of life and death. According to 
Soviet official papers, nearly two millions of 
persons have been executed by the Secret Police 
Force. 


And here are some of the methods employed by 
Red Terrorism in its fight against civilisation and 
morality in Spain at the present time :— 


I will quote from a letter received (via Gibraltar) 
from a Spanish girl a few days ago. She was 
educated in England, and writes in broken 
English : ‘* England cannot know what we patriots 
are going through, we who stand for religion and 
civilisation against murder, sin and more sin. In 
the part of Spain which is in the hands of the Reds 
the men, women and children are killed and 
tortured in such horrible ways that I can’t tell 
you... . In Madrid, Malaga and Barcelona, 
every night fifty to sixty people are murdered, not 
because they are Fascists, but because they have 
lived decent and good lives.” 


SHOULD ANYONE LABEL THIS FOR AN 
UNPROVED STATEMENT, MAY I! MEN- 
TION THAT THERE ARE ABUNDANT 
UNFAKED PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
“HORRIBLE WAYS” ALLUDED TO, 
WHICH HAVE REACHED ENGLAND IN 
SPITE OF RED PRECAUTIONS. THEY 
SHOW ATROCITIES UPON HUMAN 
BODIES SO UNUTTERABLY OBSCENE 
THAT NO PAPER COULD PUBLISH 
THEM. 


I will merely remind you again that this 
diabolical vileness is all of it an_ essential 
accompaniment of the Red System which Lenin 
has declared ‘‘ unthinkable without terrorism.’’ 
The same may happen in any country at the hands 
of Bolshevism, when Red Hate is let loose. 


I hope, now, you may at least know the cause 
English Reds are espousing ! 
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Thrown The Wolves 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 
WW is National Conservative? ha’ 


A double-barrelled alias used by double-dealing politicians who know they have not the very faintest shadow 
of right to be called either “ National” or “ Conservative,” for they are neither one nor the other. 
Can you prove this statement ? 


Easily. I will do so by the most convincing proof that can be given. Here is the dictionary meaning of the 
word “ National ”—National: Attached to one’s country ; patriotism; strong attachment to one’s own nation. Here is the 
dictionary meaning of the word “Conservative”: To conserve; to keep in a safe unimpaired state; one who aims to 
preserve from ruin, innovation, injury, or radical change; one of a political party whose political object is to support and 
preserve the existing Institutions of the country and to oppose undesirable changes—BUT NOT ONE OF THESE 


THINGS HAVE BEEN DONE BY THIS NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. W 
So that English words from an English Dictionary prove conclusively the name “ National Conservative” given by 
Ramsay MacDonald to this Government—is a misnomer and a smoke-screen to hide up the dishonest introduction And 


of purely Socialist measures, which is all that this Goverment has given us. 


TO DESTROY CONSERVATISM ; 

HIS iniquitous sham, called a National Government, was instituted by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, it was formed with whol 
one object, to destroy Conservatism, and with the help of Mr. Baldwin this has been done most thoroughly. 
Although Mr. Baldwin still describes himself as the leader of the Conservative Party (a Leader that has dragged 


down every Conservative Aim), making the Army, Navy and Air Force utterly inefficient, and a mere LAUGHING- TES 
STOCK IN THE EYES OF EUROPE to please Ramsay MacDonald. 


ee Englishmen, have you no shame, no pride, no self-respect ? 


HH” much longer are you going quietly to permit yourselves to be pushed, forced, bullied and kicked by a Socialist 

Political Popinjay who dare not speak in any hall without fear of being howled down; Whose record during mat 

the war was such that in any other country he would have been shot at dawn, who dragged down almost to ruin Soci 

the last Socialist Government, and was only saved by the prestige of Conservatism? How much longer, I say, do 
you intend to demean England by permitting this ? 


» May we venture to enquire, why this persistent, insistent, obstinate pigheadedness over the League of Nations awf 
by Mr. Eden and his colleagues ? Can it be that they are in the power of Russia ? There is something poli 


dark and dirty in all this which ought to be unearthed. Who is going to do it? MUST IT BE LEFT 
TO A WOMAN ? 


Dor 


You MEN ARE jig 


Battling Ramsay (to latest opponent) : “ For heaven’s sake keep the fight going, Herbert. Look what’s come now !” 


(** When are you going to sue me for libel? I am waiting,’’ wired Lady Houston to the 
Premier, referring to an article which appeared in ‘*‘ THE SATURDAY REVIEW” 
which was banned by the newsagents.) 
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